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The Outlook. 


The two great political conventions of this 
State have met, settled their controversies by char- 
acteristic methods, and adjourned. In neither is 
the chasm closed; in both it is bridged over. 
Tammauy took possession of the Democratic Con- 
vention, and, acting on the aphorism that possess- 
ion is nine points of the law, kept it by securing 
a temporary chairman who violated the simplest 
principles of Parliamentary law and all political 
precedents in allowing the Tammany delegation, 
which was contested by a united anti-Tammany 
delegation from this city, to vote on the question 
whether it should be recognized and allowed to 
take part in the preliminary work of the Conven- 
tion. The Tilden wing fought this extraordinary 
piece of audacity vigorously, but in vain; during 
its first hours the Convention came very near re- 
solving itself into a riot. But in the end this sort of 
violent fraud rarely succeeds, and the Convention 
which Tammany captured, it could not control. 
It elected a hard money president, Erastus Brooks 
of this city, passed a hard money platforin, and by 
a small majority nominated a Tilden candidate for 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. In the Republican 
Convention the conflict was smothered and the pro- 
ceedings were tame. Mr. Conkling was elected 
both temporary and permanent President by ac- 
clamation, and the controversy between the friends 
and opponents of the administration was avoided 
by a platform which warmly commends its finan- 
cial policy, is ambiguous in its utterance respect- 
ing Civil Service Reform, is silent respecting its 
Southern policy, and does not in terms mention 
either the Administration or the President at all. 
But two speeches of any note were made, and as 
these were by Senator Conkling and George Wil- 
liam Curtis, and were in general accord, the Con- 
vention is hailed by Republicans as a signal 
promise of union in the party. Both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican nominees for Judge of 
Court of Appeals, the only State office to be filled 
this Fall in this State, are prominent lawyers, and 
stand in the fore-front of their profession. In 
Massachusetts the adjourned Democratic Conven- 
tion has nominated Judge Abbott for Governor. 
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There are now, therefore, fcur candidates in that 
State, but the real issue is of course between 
Talbot and Butler; votes for Abbott and Miner 
will be thrown away. In Connecticut the Repub- 
licans oppose the ambiguous language of the 
Democratic platform with very pronounced reso- 
lutions in favor of the payment of the national 
debt in coin, and of a currency redeemable in coin. 


Senator Conkling’s speech at the Saratoga Con- 
vention was remarkable rather by reason of the 
man and the occasion than forits contents. It was 
mainly a discussion of the financial issues, or rather 
astatement of sound financial principles; and it 
certainly puts at rest the busily whispered sugges- 
tion that he is inelined to court the support of 
Greenbackers. He is as pronounced in favor of 
honest money, redeemable at par in coin, as Mr. 
Blaine, though less aggressive and vehement; and 
if he has nothing new to offer on this subject this 
is but the common fate of those who are called on 
at such a time to give expression to a public ora 
party feeling which previous discussion has al- 
ready formed. The moderate tone of his speech 
was well calculated to secure the end which un- 
mistakably both he and Mr. Curtis had in view, 
and which is indeed apparent in the platform; 
viz., such a shaping of the issue as will make it 
possible for hard money Democrats to co-operate 
with hard money Republicans in maintaining the 
financial honor of the nation in the struggle 
which is thus prophetically portrayed by the latter 
speaker : 

“*T see plainly before us, gentlemen, a struggle worthy 
of the Republican party. I[ see on one hand the simple, 
honest faith of Republicans, of Americans, of honest men; 
and I see opposed to it a motley host, gathered from every 
quarter, moved by a thousand springs, preaching the 
oddest, the most disorganizing theories—theories that lay 
the axe at the very foundations of human society. I see 
all those theories, all those tendencies of that mad mob, 
from the highest and those who mean most honestly, down 
to the lowest and those who mean an absolute and violent 
recon-truction of society, huddling this moment under the 
mingled banner of the Greenback and the Democratic 
party.” 

The English government is preparing to follow 
up its invitation to the Ameer of Afghanistan 
with ah invading campaign. The English people 
are being sedulously persuaded that they have 
been insulted and thatthe affront to their national 
honor must be avenged. The latest reports con- 
tradict the former ones, that military operations 
will be delayed till spring. It is estimated that 
there will be plenty of time to commenve opera- 
tions before the snowfall puts a stop to campaign- 
ing, and troops are already concentrating. The 
advantage of securing a friendly alliance with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan might have been consider- 
able; the advantages of entering upon a campaign 
against him are not easily discernible by an eye 
less astute than that of Lord Beaconsfield. Suc- 
cess in such a campaign will involve an extension 
of a line to be defended remote from the English 
coast-line, a war that will add to the taxes of 
the already over-taxed Indian Empire in order 
to provide an estimated expenditure of fifteen 
millions for the campaign, to say nothing of the 
subsequent expenditure to maintain military es- 
tablishments in the interior, an addition to the 
perplexing problem of Indian administration, 
which bas been the most baffling problem of Eng- 
lish government ever since the days of Warren 
Hastings, an aggravation of the Mussulman popu- 
lation of India, which is already aggravated toa 
point almost beyond endurance by past conflicts, 
present servitude and recent events in Asiatic 
Turkey, and the necessity, in event of a war with 
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Russia, of either defending at great cost a remote 
line in an unfriendly country or of abandoning it 
when once it has been established. It will give 
in return the barren advantage of national pres- 
tige and a considerable addition of territory and 
population to the British empire, already except 
Russia the largest on earth in extent, except 
China the most populous, and without exception 
the least homogeneous. Russia semi-officially dis- 
avows the reported alliauce with Afghanistan; 
but this disavowal was a matter of course, and 
must be taken with allowance. Truth is not a 
diplomatic virtue. 


The indications of a general breaking up of 
European Turkey accumulate. The Prince of 
Montenegro insists that the Porte shall surrender 
to that country the territory ceded to it by the 
Treaty of Berlin; and the Porte appears to be 
as powerless to comply as it is in the case of the 
demands of Austria. The latter has power to 
enforce compliance, and is steadily advancing. 
The delays have proved dangerous to ber unity, 
however; and the more radical element in Hun- 
gary are agitating vigorously against the war. 
The Queen of England and the Prince of Wales 
are endeavoring to mediate between Greece and 
Turkey, by proposing to the former to receive a 
third less territory on the main land than was 
proposed by the Berlin Congress, but in lieu there- 
of the island of Crete. The latter part of this 
proposition will probably be more acceptable to 
Greece than the former part. The withdrawal of 
the Russian army and the English fleet from the 
immediate vicinity of Constantinople gives rise to 
serious apprehensions of rioting if not revolution 
in that city this winter. None of the conditions 
are wanting. A weak government, a discontented 
people, a fanatical priesthood, a soldiery likely to 
fraternize with the populace, an immense horde of 
refugees and tramps, and paper money seventy-five 
per cent. below its nominal value, make up all the 
conditions necessary to promote the most serious 
disturbances. 


The resignation of Mr. Brooks Lambert, Vicar 
of Tamworth, in England, is another and a very 
serious blow to the Establishment; not because 
the Vicar of Tamworth ts a specially important 
personage, but because his resignation forces upon 
the public attention a specially important vice 
in the present system. Tamworth is a consider- 
able parish, with a population of eight hundred, 
and a large and stately church, but with the very 
meager salary of £135 a year ($675). Mr. Lambert 
likes the work; and so far as we can gather from 
But he cannot 
live on this salary; and in the Establishment 
salary and work have no relation to each other. 
‘*T belong,” says he, in his letter of resignation, 
‘*to a profession which strangely enough seems, 
as a rule, to reward those who belong to it in in- 
verse ratio to their work. The livings on which a 
man can live at all comfortably are those where 
the number of sovereigns a man receives per an- 
num are double the number of souls under his 
care.” His letter, which is a manly protest 
against this organized injustice, compels even so 
staunch a believer in the Establishment as the 
London ‘‘ Spectator” to declare that a redistribu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical incomes of the Church of 
England is necessary, while in the very next para- 
graph it intimates that such a redistribution is 
impossible except by means of the disestablish- 
ment which it so earnestly deprecates. 


Mr. Cohen has finished parading the streets 
of Washington; and no harm has been done ex- 
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cept to one or two of the malcontents whom he 
stirred up to attempt acts of violence from which 
he carefully abstained himself. The wisdom of 
the American policy of allowing the steam to 
escape at the valve in noisy demonstrations, in- 
stead of attempting to shut down the valve at the 
hazard of bursting the boiler, was tolerably well 
demonstrated by this escapade. After a week of 
foolish flutter in the papers all is ‘‘ quiet on the 
Potomac,” and Mr. Cohen’s occupation is gone; 
unless he takes the stamp in Massachusetts for 
Mr. Butler or in California with Mr. Kearney. 


A commission from the German Empire is in 
this country for the purpose of inquiring into the 
United States system of taxing tobacco. It con- 
sists of the Commissioners of Finance in Berlin 
and Munich, a tobacco manufacturer, and an 
officer of the German Customs Service. Prinee 
Bismarck having failed to get Parliamentary ap- 
proval of his scheme, patterned after that of 
France, for giving the Government a monopoly 
of the sale of tobacco, has taken this means of 
getting light from the methods of other countries 
upon the question how he can best secure from 
the smokers of Germany, a class which includes 
pretty nearly every oue, the largest contribution 
to the revenue of the country. 











COMMUNISM—THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL 

T’ is always natural, but it is never safe, to 
-t. judge great movements by the men who are 
most vociferous in representing them. We no 
longer judge of the Reformation by the excesses 
of the Anabaptists; nor of the value of the great 
uprising of the English people in the fourteenth 
eentary by Wat Tyler and Jack Cade; nor even 
of the real character of the French Kevolu- 
tion by Diderot and Robespierre. It is equally 
unphilosophical to measure the great popular 
movements of to-day by the utterances of 
Kearney and Schwab. All great forward move- 
ments have been accomplished by great con- 
troversies, in which the most sluggish conservative 
and the most visionary radical have alike 
found their hopes disappointed. The present 
labor and greenback travail will give birth to an 
offspring which will resemble neither the creations 
of past ages nor the visionary prophecies of sand- 
lot orators and beer-garden seers. 

Two very different philosophies bear the one 
name of.Communism. One proposes to obliterate 
all right of private property, and transfer all 
property to the State; the other simply proposes 
a community of property, more or less complete, 
and a common labor for the common good. Un- 
questionably civilization has tended to make both 
practical and advantageous some phases of this 
latter form of communism; it has tended toward 
a community of property and a combination of 
labor for the common good. The successful com- 
munistic organizations have not been patterned in 
the closet of the recluse. Neither Plato’s Repub- 
lie, More’s Utopia nor Fourrier’s Socialistic Millen- 
nium has been more than an ideal picture. 
But communistic organizations have grown up to 
meet the exigencies of a more complete civiliza- 
tion; and they have been unconsciously formed 
by the most vigorous haters of communism. 

A railroad corporation is nothing but a species 
of communuistic organization. A village commun- 
ity needs some facilities for carrying its passengers 
and its freight. A village capitalist buys the 
horses, orders the coaches and starts the line. A 
smaller capitalist drives a team over the same 
road, carrying supplies. As the demand increases, 
a railroad is talked of. Since no single capitalist 
has money enough to build it the community com- 
bine; every man puts in a little; the stockholders 
own the property in common. No man owns any 
particular part of the road; it is a communal prop- 
erty. No man can demand his share; his only es- 
cape, if the communistic government is not to his 
mind, is to get some one to purchase his undivided 
interest. Every corporation is similarly a species of 
communism; that is, a contrivance for holding 
property in common. This principle has beev ex- 
tended indefinitely in the extension of civilization. 
In a savage tribe nothing is owned in common; in 
the United States uncounted millions of dollars are 
so held. But the principle is capable of still 
greater extension; there is no reason to suppose 
that we have already reached the extreme limit. 





To it we owe the building of our railroads, the 
opening of our mines, and the erection and opera- 
tion of all our large manufactories. Hitherto 
there bas been but little communal trading or 
agriculture; but there are no moral objections to 
either, and the economic objections may yet be 
overcome. Hitherto, also, the capitalists have 
been the only practical communists; but if it is 
right for capitalists to own their capital in common 
and share in its increase it cannct be wrong for 
laborers to combine their industry and shure in 
its profits. There is of course a wide difference 
between voluntary and compulsory communism, 
between an organization in which each man puts 
into the common stock what he chooses, and one 
in which every man js compelled to put in his all 
whether he chooses or not. We are not arguing 
in favor of the communism of Kearney and 
Schwab, or even that of Owen and Fourrier; we 
simply point out the fact that civilization tends 
toward holding not indeed all things but many 
things in common. It is quite needless to be 
terrified by the possible new applications of a 
pr.nciple which, in applications already familiar, 
has accomplished so much for humanity. 

A curions anomaly in the present public diseus- 
sion is the fact that the theoretical communists 
hate intensely and denounce vehemently the suc- 
cessful communal organizations, and the practical 
communists have a hydrophobic dread of theoret- 
ical communism. A corporation makes Kearney 
bellow as though it were a red rag and he a mad 
bull; but a corporation is nothing else than a 
practical and successful communal organization. 
He hates a bank as David did the enemies of the 
Lord, with perfect hatred. And what is a bank? 
In every community are some men who possess 
money which they are willing to lend to their 
neighbors—for a consideration. In a half devel- 
oped community each such man must wait till he 
finds by chance some one whom he can trust, and 
who wants to borrow just the amount which he 
has to lend. Ina well developed community, 
where thrift and honor combine to make a com- 
munal organization of money-lenders possible, 
they put their money into a common stock, own 
it in common, and lend in convenient sums to 
those that wish to borrow and can give adequate 
security for repayment. And yet the men who 
want all things in common vociferously denounce 
their neighbors for putting their money into a 
common stock; and the men who have put their 
money into a common stock are terrified at the 
specter of holding property in common. 

There is another curious phenomenon in this dis- 
cussion: the men who demand the abolition of 
banks, as vicious in principle and oppressive in 
fact, demand the applieation of the principles 
which underlie all banks in an immensely larger 
organization; and the men who are carrying out, 
in small organizations and in local communities, 
this principle of communal ownership forebode 
the direst evils from its possible expansion in a 
national communal organization. For the mod- 
erate Greenback party propose, in effect, that in 
lieu of upwards of two thousand organizations for 
the purpose of furnishing currency the people of 
the United States shall constitute themselves a 
national organization for that purpose; and, by 
dividing the profits in a decrease of taxation, shall 
give to every taxpayer his share of the profit in 
the exact proportion of his tax. There are many 
and serious objections to this scheme. In an 
epoch when Tweed is put into the Penitentiary 
only to be succeeded by Kelly, when Butler is 
running for Governor in Massachusetts with the 
Presidency in the not very dim distance, when 
Kearney comes so near capturing the entire State 
of California that the whole country holds its 
breath in suspense at the peril barely escaped, 
when a Presidential election depends upon the 
question whether the indirect purchase of a Re- 
turning Board in Louisiana or the diract purchase 
of an elector in Oregon is likely to prove success- 
ful, it is doubtfal whether our politics are so pure 
and our politicians so wholly above suspicion that 
we can safely make the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the President and Congress the Board of Direct- 
ors of a bank in which every taxpayer will be a 
stockholder, and in the control of which every 
voter will bave a voice. We suspect that in the 
present state of political morals such a bank would 





have more losses than profits to divide among its 


stockholders. But the proposition is not dishon- 


est. No objection in principle applies to such'an 
extension of the communism of bankiug which 
does not apply to all banking operations. 

The wise student of Providence in public affairs 
will leave to partisans the blind admiration of the 
past and the blinder admiration of their own 
visions of the future, and will watch with curious 
eyes to see what new development and applica- 
tion of the communal principle, the principle of 
ownership in common, will grow out of all this 
curiously inconsistent public discourse, in which 
the practical communists denounce theoretical 
communism and the theoretical communists de- 
nounce communism in successful practice. 








DEAN STANLEY. 

F the American people do not give to Deaa 

Stanley that rousing American welcome which 
it is their peculiar delight to give to those whom 
they honor it is because he is known to be 
strongly averse to such ovations, and because 
American society has maJe some advance in good 
manners since the day when a reception was forced 
on Martin Chuzzlewit, despite his protestations. 
Dean Stanley has come to the United States for 
rest; and though it must be confessed that the 
United States is not a land of Lotos Eaters it will 
not deny him the repose which he seeks, and to 
which a life of signally useful activity entitles him. 

There are few men whose lives and characters 
have repeated with such eloquent force the article 
in the creed, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and the Communion of Saints.” To 
Dean Stanley these two ciauses are substantially 
synonymous. It is inno narrow and ecclesiastical 
sense that he is a Broad Churchman who has 
preached in a Presbyterian pulpit in Scotland 
and invited Max Miiller to discourse from his own 
pulpit in Westminster Abbey. The last quarter 
century bas produced a host of men who, by 
necessity, by education, or by constitutional pref- 
erence, belong to one or another denomination, 
bat by their spiritual instinets and affiliations be- 
long only tothe Church universal. Every denomi 
nation bas contributed to this new and inorganic 
body, this unformed ‘‘communion of saints”; no 
denomination has contributed a larger number of 
its representative men than that one which has 
given to the Holy Catholic Church Deans Alford, 
Stanley and Payne Smith in England, and Phillips 
Brooks, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and John Cotton 
Smith in this country; and no one of this distin- 
guished and influential class has been more influ- 
ential in both forming and representing this 
Christian union sentiment than the catholic Dean 
of Westminster. 

But more eminent possibly, more enduring cer- 
tainly, have been his influence and labors as an 
interpreter of Scripture. The author of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Jewish Church” is known to a vast 
congregation who know nothing of the Episcopal 
Dean, and will be remembered long after the 
Episcopal Dean is forgotten. He has combined 
with marvelous success freedom of treatmentjof 
the letter with affectionate reverence for the spirit. 
Excepting possibly Dean Alford, no man in En- 
gland has taught the church more effectively how 
to reconcile the latest and best results of a truly 
rational criticism with the profoundest spiritual 
faith. He has made Abraham, Joseph, David, 
Isaiah, Daniel, the living heroes of a real bistory 
to many a reader to whom they had before been 
but the unreal heroes of an impossible romance. 
And he has done this not only with a judicious cau- 
tion but also with a reverential faith which has 
enabled him to teach the new theology without 
unsettling the fundamental faith which under- 
laid the old. His mind is essentially constructive; 
and he has used the destructive criticism of Ger- 
man scholarship only as material to rebuild ona 
firmer foundation faith in the historic verity and 
the spiritual value of the Old Testament. If the 
promised volume on New Testament History at 
all equals the Old Testament history in its power 
of imagination, its skillful appreciation of historic 
and philosophic difficulties, its spiritual insight 
and its glowing, yet simple eloquence of expres- 
sion, the completed work will be a nobler monu- 
ment to the value of varied learning, free think- 
ing, and devout faith combined, than any that 
can be reared to his memory by an appreciative 
| people when the inevitable day comes—may it 
be long distant—in which the name of the elo- 
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quent preacher who has so long ministered to 
the spiritual wants of the worshipers in West- 
minster Abbey is added to the honored dead that 
make it the most sacred church in Protestant 
Christendom. 


THE DIVINE COMFORT. 

T) ECAUSE of the essential poverty of human 

language no one word is adequate to repre- 
sent the varying phases in which God presents 
himself to the experience of the devout soul. So 
the Bible, which insists from first to last that 
there is but one God,- represents him to hu- 
man wants by as many titles as there are hunger- 
ing needs unsatisfied in human experience. And 
every name is interpreted by the need to which it 
answers. The length to which sin goes in human 
life is the only plummet tbat can sound for the 
soul the meaning of the word Saviour. To read 
that word aright one must go to Jerry McAuley’s 
prayer-meeting. So the varied experiences of trial 
interpret the various meanings of the word Com- 
forter. One must have had bitter experience of 
earthly trial in order to have sweet experience of 
divine comfort. 

In truth, this word Comforter, sacred as it is 
by many associations, is hardly adequate to mirror 
the full meaning of the original which it trans- 
lates. A paraclete is one who is called to anoth- 
er’s aid. The Comforter, or Paraclete, is the 
name which God has given to himself as the 
Present Help in every time of trouble. Yet even 
our English word Comforter is far more significant 
than we are perhaps wont to think. Comfort is 
more than consolation. Consolation assuages our 
sorrow; comfort makes us strong to bear it, tri- 
umphant in it, conquerors and more than con- 
querors over it. Consolation wipes all tears from 
our eyes after the sorrow; comfort makes us glory 
even in the midst of the sorrow. To comfort is 
to make strong with one’s presence; and this is 
what He does who has given to himself no more 
sacred name than that of The Comforter. 

It was because Joseph was comforted that he 
maintained his integrity in Potiphar’s house, his 
cheerful courage in the prison and the simplicity of 
his faith at the court. It was because David was 
comforted that on the morrow after his flight from 
Jerusalem, before the bloody hand of the would- 
be parricide Absalom, he could sing, I laid me 
down and slept, for the Lord sustained me. It 
was because Paul was comforted that despite torn 
and disheveled garments he could, with a gesture 
of the hand, compel the mob that was thirsting 
for his blood to hear the story of his conversion. 
It was because Christ was comforted by the power 
of the Father who dwelt within him, that, be- 
trayed, spit upon, buffeted, reviled, denied, he 
could preserve an undisturbed composure and an 
unruffied soul. Not without significance did he 
say, My peace give I unto you. This is the peace 
of one who passes through deep waters but is not 
swept away by them; and through great fires but 
is not burned by them. 

A fierce wind sweeps over the lawn in early 
spring. It smites a trellis to the ground, and bears 
to the ground with it the vine that clung to its 
tdo frail support for safety. In the morning gentle 
hands raise it tenderly, and disentangle it, and 
endeavor to recover it from its fall, and perhaps 
succeed. They console. Sothe divine love comes 
to those who are smitten to the earth by sorrow, 
and lifts them up, and recovers them from what 
seemed to be the death of all their hope and life. 
But a sister vine, trained to a neighboring oak, 
God-planted, not hand-made, clings the closer in 
the blast, and when the morning sun breaks 
through the clouds, and the birds come out to 
their morning praise-meeting, the vine that was 
comforted by the oak needs no consolation ; for its 
leaves are greener, and its buds more full of hope 
and promise, and its whole life invigorated by the 
cleansing tempest. Blessed is he who so clings to 
the Holy Comforter in the time of trouble that the 
storm is to him but a new occasion for verifying 
the greatness of the manifold grace of God, and a 
new interpretation and fulfillment of his promise, 
I will never leave thee nor forsake thee. He that 
is thus comforted of God in his sorrow needs not 
to be consoled of God after his sorrow. 














Two Tom THumss?—The Christian Union, in 
saying that Tom Thumb’s father is in the Chicago 





poorhouse, did Tom Thumb an injustice which it 
here and now corrects. The statement was made 
on the authority of an ordinarily cautious and 
well-informed Chicago correspondent, who ac- 
counts for the error into which he led us by the 
following somewhat extraordinary story: 


“The shield the knights quarreled over was red or blue 
as they looked upon its red or blue side. And whether 
Tom Thumb’s father is in the poorhouse or the tomb de 
pends upon which Thumb is meant. I find in the poor- 
house, eight miles from Chicago, just rising from his pine 
stool and dinner of bread and soup beside a plain but clean 
cot which he has slept in 2,920 times, a hale-looking man, 
nearly blind, who says he is 86 years old and the father of 
the ‘Original General Tom Thumb.’ His name is Henry 
Scarfe, an Englishman, and his dwarf son’s name was 
Arthur R. Scarfe, born in 1833. He says that he had been 
traveling in England with his d@arf on exhibition as 
‘General Tom Thumb’ for several years, when Barnum 
(and there is believed to have been only one Barnum in the 
show business) found him in 1843 and engaged him for a 
tour of two years in the United States, which contract 
his Thumb faithfully filled, exhibiting in Barnum’s mu- 
seum at New York and about the country as ‘General 
Tom Thumb.’ Mr. Scarfe claims that his boy was a better 
dwarf, that is, less of a man, than the American Tom; 
that he weighed eight pounds at birth but never rose above 
27% inches and a pound to the inch. After closing the 
Barnum engagement the father traveled with him in this 
country and Canada, bringing up at Chicago in 1851, 
where he leased Arthur to a showman named Levi D. 
Jerome for one year, 1eceiving $1,200 inadvance. Jerome 
took him East and was on an excursion steamer down the 
Potomac when ‘General Tom Thumb’ fell overboard and 
was drowned. So, you see, itis plain that Tom Thumb is 
dead and his father in the Chicago poorhouse. Mr. Scarfe 
says that he had thirteen other sons, all men of full size, 
one of whom followed him to this country and was a mem- 
ber of the 39th New York Volunteers through the late war 
and was keeping a’saloon in Brooklyn when last heard 
from. I may add as other freaks of social fortune that.a 
poorhouse companion to Scarfe during two years has been 
a distinguished German composer and pianist, Emil Pfaffe, 
who was once pianist to the Queen Dowager of the Nether- 
lands, but who was brought by semi-paralysis to poverty 
and by poverty to the poorhouse; and that in the asylum 
for the insane upon the same ground is one Ellis, who 
traveled with Barnum fifteen years ago.” 


Our correspondent does not inform us whether 
he has any authority for this story other than the 
unverified statement of Henry Scarfe, and we sus- 
pect he has been imposed upon, and has been the 
unintentional means of imposing on the public. 
According to Barnum’s Autobiography Mr. Bar- 
num was traveling with Charles Stratton, the 
American Tom Thumb, from 1843 to 1848, during 
two of which years, according to Mr. Scarfe, he 
should have been traveling with Arthur R. Scarfe. 
We shall be glad if Mr. Barnum will tell our 
readers whether our correspondent has been im- 
posed upon by a Chicago confidence game or 
whether Tom Thumb really had such a double. 








NOTES. 


—Several years ago a simple-hearted old lady in the 
country wrote a letter to Mr. Beecher expressing her 
admiration for his varied works, and asking how it 
was possible that he, with all his other duties—his 
lecturing, preaching, editing and authorship—could 
possibly find time to get up all those nice puzzles for 
the children every week. The story is commended to 
the consideration of one or two of our journals, which 
apparently labor under the impression that every un- 
signed article in jthe Christian Union is from the pen 
of Mr. Beecher. 

—The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon contributes to 
Macmillan’s an interesting and instructive paper on 
Francis de Sales, entitled ‘“‘Two Sides to a Saint.” 
The side hitherto presented by Francis’s biographers, 
notably those of the English High Church Party, has 
been his ‘“seraphic” side. Various writers of this 
class have expatiated upon his success in converting 
to Romanism, by the amiability of his character and 
the power of his preaching, the Protestant inhabitants 
of the Chablais. Mr. Bacon, however, shows that 
Fancis’s converts from these causes numbered barely 
a dozen; and that the people of the Chablais held 
resolutely to their Protestantism until the threaten- 
ings and actual atrocities of the papul troops, whom 
Francis summoned to his aid, compelled them to 
a choice between Romanism, exile or death. The 
‘“‘Church Times,” organ of the English Ritualists, says 
that the article ‘deserves attention, and calls for a 
reply, if one can be given ;’’ and adds: “‘ As Mr. Wool- 
sey Bacon’s estimate of St. Francis is not in other re- 
spects unfavorable, we think that the very strong case 
he has made out requires an equally explicit and more 
convincing rejoinder. The matter cannot be left 
where it is.” 

—Miss Juliet Corson, Superintendent of the New 
York Cooking School, has succeeded to a very consid- 
erable extent in restraining the liberties of New York 
and the Eastern States in the matter of poor cookery, 
but, not satisfied with this, she now casts her eye upon 
virgin fields. That her designs may be fully expressed, 





ner requests for information are printed herewith: She 
asks (1) for definite lists of the principal foods in local 
use and their average market prices. (2) Accurate 
receipts for the preparation of such materials in pop- 
lular dishes. (3) Receipts for favorite local dishes, and 
their names. (4) General information bearmng on the 
subject. Miss Corson’s crafty purpose is obvious. 


When she has obtained the necessary data she will 
tell people how to prepare a better dinner for fifty 
cents than they now can for one dollar. It is per- 
fectly plain that if she does this she may affect the 
result of the Fall elections. Of course no right-minded 
citizen will consent to make a dollar last two days 
when he might spend it in one; but the ways of re- 
formers are insidious, and it is well to be warned in 
time Moreover, the United States Commissioner of 


Education is openly aiding and abetting Miss Corson 
in her attempt on the liberties of the people. Her ad- 
dress is 35 East 17th street, New York. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A MORAL FROM THE MORAVIANS. 

N 1741 the Moravians began the settlement of 

- this town of Bethlehem, Penn., where we have 
been wandering about for a couple of hours this 
September afternoon. In 1758 they laid the foun- 
dations of this Sun Inn where we have just taken 
tea. 

The Moravians are a simple folk; not of the 
world, worldly. No religious denomination pos- 
sesses a larger proportion of Christian virtues and 
a smaller proportion of earthly vices. To borrow 
a mining metaphor which, writing in this mining 
district, comes naturally to mind, the Moravian is 
a rich Christian ore. If the Episcopal Church is 
the father of Methodism the Moravian Church is 
its nursing mother. From the Moravians John 
Wesley received those impressions and impulses 
without which Wesleyanism might 
simply another form of Puseyism, and Wesley 
himself almost a John Newman. They were two 
Moravian missionaries who, in the West Indies, un- 
consciously afforded so beautiful an illustration 
of the redemptive love of their Master and ours 
by selling themselves into slavery, and going with 
the gang to work in the fields, that they might 
there preach Christ to a people who were other- 
wise inaccessible to the influences cf the Gospel. 

When these Moravians settled Bethlehem they 
were in a wilderness. They put away the world 
and all its works; they moved out of the reach of 
its influences; they were seemingly safe from the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches. 
The country about was a good if not absolutely 
a rich farming country. And they were willing 
to suffer the inconveniences of a distant market 
for the sake of the safety of distance from the 
corruptions of the cities. Yet they were neither 
monks nor ascetics. They were a frugal, indus- 
trious, thrifty, temperate people. They possessed 
the economic and prospering virtues. They did 
not forget hospitality. As a community they 
built the Sun Inn—putting it, however, on the 
outskirts of the town—and for many years the 
Moravian community owned and controlled it. 
Bethlehem became a sort of religious center, a 
holy city, a Moravian Mecca. In some sense it is 
so still. The great church, almost if not quite as 
large as Plymouth Church, it is said to seat two 
thousand and it has no side galleries, is quite the 
largest country house of worship I have ever seen, 
except perhaps Dr. Finney’s in Oberlin. The 
Widows’ House and the Sisters’ Houses, the old- 
est of them over a century, are stillstanding; and 
though some of them have become tenements and 
are occupied by families, two at least are still the 
very comfortable homes of the Moravian poor 
women, who are furnished with shelter and means 
of support by the congregation, but are not robbed 
of their independence by being put into a charita- 
ble caravansary. At Christmas great numbers 
gather here to witness the quaint and interesting 
Christmas festivities, which convert the entire 
week into one of religious service. 

But in the lapse of years the world has over- 
taken Bethlehem, evironed it, pretty nearly swal- 
lowed it up. Two railroads run upon opposite 
sides of the river, the Central of New Jersey and 
the Lehigh Valley. A third, the Northern Penn- 
sylvania, brings Philadelphia within two hours of 
this no longer quiet retreat. Science has found 
iron ore just over the mountains, more a little 
way up the valley, and no end of coal a little 
further north. Upon the west bank of the river 
anew Bethlehem has sprung up. It is scattered 
all over the hills in wild confusion and disorder; 
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hotels that are gin-shops, tow-headed children in 
surprising abundance, ill-built huts, tumble down 
fences, scraggy garden patches, rough and ill-kept 
roads, and the perpetual din of two or three great 
iron mills with, in curious contrast to it all and 
overlooking most of it, the University founded 
by Asa Parker—these are the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern Bethlehem. Broad, well shaded 
streets, the great seminary, the huge, plain meet- 
ing-house, simple quiet homes, models of neat- 
ness, simplicity and thrift, a quaint and cleanly 
country inn—these are the characteristic features 
of ancient Bethlehem. 

But the modern has encroached upon the an- 
cient. Up on the hill, back of the old town, the 
streets are as broad and as well shaded, but here 
are other churches, and gardens, and modern 
architectural villas, and wealth and beauty, as 
well as thrift and neatness. And the modern 
neither stays up on the hill nor across the river. 
In the old meeting-house a rich carpet covers the 
once bare floor and comfortable cushions the 
once bare seats. In the old cemetery the grave- 
stones are all laid, Moravian fashion, flat upon the 
ground; families are not buried together; the 
women, the men and the children lie in separate 
sections. But in the new burying-ground some 
grave-stones stand upright, and the families even 
of Moravians lie in death in the one enclosure. 
The old time Moravian method of marriage by 
lot is abandoned, and Moravian young men woo 
and win their brides according to the world’s 
fashion. Moravian maids dress like other maids, 
with ribbons as gay; and Moravian youth, alas! 
furnish some of the profits of the cigar shops, the 
lager bier saloons and the bar-rooms. 

The lesson which this two hours’ visit to Beth- 
lehem has taught me has been by a new illustra- 
tion the old lesson, that no one can guard himself 


“against being conformed to this world except as 


he is transformed by the renewing of his mind by 
the Spirit of God. It is the spirit of the man, not 
the fashion of the life, that must be changed. 
You cannot run away from the world. It will 
follow you. The mendicant monks tried it by 
their vows of voluntary poverty, and became the 
curse of England in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by their accumulated wealth. The 
Puritans tried it when they fled from the corrup- 
tions of cavalier society to the wilds of New Eng- 
land; but who ean tell to-day in Boston the son 
of a Puritan from the son of a Cavalier? The 
Friends are dropping their. broad brims and their 
sober grays, and when they talk with the world’s 
people adopt the world’s language. In two gen- 
erations more only the Dead House, the great 
Meeting House, the flat grave-stones in the old 
graveyard, and perhaps the quaint old Widows’ 
House, will remain to attest what the old-time 
Moravians were. But the thrift and industry 
which make their homes such models of neat- 
ness and comfort, their wise charity which has for 
them solved the perplexing problem of pauperism, 
and their earnest and unaffected piety which 
made them the first Protestant missionaries, will 
remain, though in new guise and with new sur- 
roundings. There are no retreats which the world 
will not sooner or later discover and penetrate. 
There are no rules and walls which the world will 
not sooner or later mine and break down. But 
the spirit of truth, temperance, justice and love 
abides forever. Yours, ete., ii, A 
BETHLEHEM, Penn. 








GLADSTONE AND BEACONSFIELD. 


By T. G. SHEARMAN. 


LTHOUGH these names represent, in the 
first instance, English policy and English 
affairs, they also represent certain great impulses 
of world-wide power and importance. Both are 
men of remarkable ability and political genius, 
and the history of each is full of interest. Both 
entered the English Parliament as Tories; and 
each in turn has had the government of Great 
Britain confided to his hands, with larger major- 
ities in Parliament than had been known for 
many years. Gladstone has steadily grown toward 
liberalism, having shaken off one remnant of 
Toryism after another, until he is now too liberal 
to be the official leader of the Liberal party itself. 
Beaconsfield never was a sincere Tory, and has 
simply used his party to accomplish his own ends; 
having assumed its leadership when it was in des- 


perate straits, abandoned by its own chosen and 
natural leader and unable to find any better 
|guide than the ingenious man who offered his 
services and speedily made himself indispensable. 
Gladstone is a man so thoroughly sincere, earnest 
and conscientious as to have been often classed 
among the ‘‘impracticables” of politics, and for 
the last four years to have acknowledged himself 
to be such by deliberately resigning the leadership 
of his party against its cwn wishes. Beaconsfield 
may be sincere and conscientious. But it is almost 
impossible to find any intelligent man in England 
who believes him to be so. It has only been 
within the last two or three years that even any 
of his own partisans would seriously assert his 
sincerity; and only ign years ago hardly a single 
member of Parliament among those who followed 
his lead would have ventured in private confer- 
ence to assert his belief in the good faith of the 
man. 

Nevertheless, Lord Beaconsfield is, just now, at 
the height of popularity in England, having re- 
eently returned from the continent and been hon- 
ored with a triumphal reception. The City of 
London, which is generally Liberal in its politics, 
bestowed public honors upon him; and, for a 
time, the sentiment of England seemed to be over- 
whelmingly in his favor. Two or three elections, 
however, which occurred shortly after these 
events, have thrown great doubt upon the real 
opinion of the English people, having resulted 
very unfavorably for the Beaconsfield party. But 
whatever may be the opinion of the English peo- 
ple, Americans will form their own judgment upon 
somewhat broader considerations. Many Ameri- 
eans in Europe have been carrivd away by the 
apparent suceess of the Beaconsfield policy, and 
by his magnificent projects (on paper) for the 
consolidation and reform of the Turkish Empire 
under English auspices. Having been in Europe 
during the period of the negotiations upon which 
Beaconsfield’s title to honor rests, and being very 
familiar with the history of the two men, whose 
course I have watched with interest and close at- 
tention for many years, I have a very decided 
opinion both upon their relative merits as political 
leaders and upon the value of the recent achieve- 
ments of Lord Beaconsfield; and, while I highly 
respect the opinion of some Americans who look 
for great things from the recent Beaconsfield 
treaties (foremost among whom is the Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, now of Berlin), yet the manner in 
which those treaties were construed in England 
by the men who will really have the power of de- 
termining what they shall mean convinces me that 
such hopes must be disappointed. The leading 
Tory newspaper has published a most emphatic 
declaration by its experienced correspondent in 
Turkey, that unless England actually takes the 
administration of Turkish affairs into its own 
hands all the promises of reform will be an utter 
delusion; an opinion in which, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, all the Liberal organs agree. 

On the other hand, the leading Tory statesmen 
have emphatically declared in Parliament that 
they do not mean to take the administration of 
Turkish affairs into their own hands, and that 
they have not the slightest intention of incurring 
the enormous expense and responsibility which 
would be involved in any such scheme. But all 
the hopes of Dr. ‘Thompson, and of those who 
with him look for reform in Turkey through En- 
glish influence, have been based upon the chance 
of England’s doing precisely that which all these 
statesmen agree that it will not do. It migbt be 
a very good thing for the civilization of the world 
and for the interests of Christians in Turkey if 
England would undertake this task; but in reality 
England is not half so likely to undertake it as 
the United States are to undertake the internal 
reform of Mexico, It would be undoubtedly a 
great benefit to Mexico if our government would 
undertake its direction, and introduce justice and 
order’ among its people. But it would be a very 
expensive and dangerous thing for us; and we all 
feel that we have quite enough to do at home for 
the present. For precisely the same reasons, 
England is not going to undertake the direct. ad- 
ministration of Turkish affairs. 

When this comes to be fully understood, it will 
be found that the net result of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
warlike and ‘threatening policy has been to ac- 
complish, ata vast expense of money to England 





and a far vaster expense both in money and 





blood to Russia and Turkey, only that which 
would have been accomplished two years ago 
without loss of life or large pecuniary expense 
had Gladstone’s advice been taken. The acquis- 
ition of, Cyprus is notoriously worthless to En- 
gland, although it may be a great benefit to 
Cyprus itself; and in every other respect the 
treaty of Berlin (in so far as it accomplishes 
anything) carries out the original Gladstone 
policy. 

The development of a mind like that of Glad- 
stone is in itself a subject of interest and instruc- 
tion too large to be dealt with here. Beginning 
life with narrow and bigoted views as to matters 
both in Church and State, he had strength of 
mind enough to accept the principles of reform 
one after another, as he became convinced of 
their soundness, and not merely acquiesced in the 
great reforms by which England has so largely 
increased her prosperity and strength within the 
last thirty-five years, but became so thoroughly 
imbued with these ideas as to be a leader rather 
than a follower of the new school of economists. 
He assisted in the repeal of the curn laws and 
afterward carried the principles of free trade to 
their fullest results, making the revenue system 
of England a model for all countries in its sim- 
plicity and efficacy, raising a larger income, from 
fewer subjects of taxation, than was ever known 
in the history of the world, reducing the inter- 
ference of Government with manufacturing and 
mercantile interests to the lowest possible point, 
and opening the road to the highest national 
prosperity. During all this time be has been so 
entirely free from selfish motives in the formation 
of his opinion that even his bitterest enemies 
among intelligent men do not think of imputing 
to him any selfish ambition, or of attributing any 
change in bits upinions to the desire for personal 
profit. The only faults attributed ,to him, either 
by friends or enemies, are those of over-conscien- 
tiousness and (as his enemies say) arestless tem- 
per. England discarded him in 1874 because he 
offended too many classes by his rapid reforms, 
and, more than all, because he had interfered with 
the great beer-drinking interest; but the admin- 
istration that succeeded bim has proved a very 
expensive one; and if it curries out the engage- 
ments to the full, which are implied from the 
recent Turkish treaties, must be vastly more ex- 
pensive in the future than in the past. And when 
the English people become, as they probably soon 
will, impatient of so much useless expense, there 
is no man to whom they can apply to replace 
them in the path of economy and safety with such 
perfect confidence as to William E. Gladstone. 


PREMATURE RETIREMENT FROM 
BUSINESS. 
By GEORGE M. BEARD, M. D. 
FEW years since a New York broker, con- 
versing with me in regard to the comparative 
joys of city and country life, declared that the 
sum of his ambition was to retire absolutely from 
business and retreat to the country. He fancied 
that the only natural life was that of the farmer, 
and to him the business of farming consisted m 
sitting under the trees and watching the crops 
grow. He had grown weary of brick walls and 
noisy streets, the routine and strife of Broad 
Street, and he had come to believe that the 
El Dorado lay anywhere outside of the city. It 
is hardly needful to say that his experience of 
country life had been but slight; to him it was 
paradisiacal because unknown. 

This gentleman never had the opportunity to 
fulfill his dreams, but died in the harness. I refer 
to his case here because it furnishes a text for a 
few remarks on the perils of premature and sud- 
den retirement from active business. There are 
many werchants, brokers and manufacturers who 
are in the same state of mind as my friend; they 
look for enjoyment not in their daily present 
duties, but in the rest and inactivity that are to 
follow their toil. 

It is a physiological law that the system can 
only adapt itself to new environment gradually. 
Sudden and violent changes in external conditions 
react at first unfavorably, and the subsequent 
adaptation is the result of struggle and pain and 
sometimes of permanent or serious injury. The 
brain that has been active several hours daily 
through a long life amid the pressures and rival- 
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ries of a great city, if deprived of the customary 
conditions for its activity, or of some satisfactory 
substitute, turns in upon itself; hence those who 
have retired from active employments are often 
fussy and unhappy; their lives are spent in trifles 
which to them seem and troubles 
which in the days of their toil they weuld have 
brushed away without a thought become serious 
fatal afflictions. Many cases of 
mental depression of a prolonged 
character have been at various times under my 
professional observation, caused mainly if not 
One 


enormous, 


and sometimes 
and severe 


solely by sudden retirement from business. 
case in particular I recall at this moment. A gen- 
tleman had been so successful in mercantile affairs 
that he was able to retire at a comparatively 
early age with a comfortable fortune; he was 
above the need of labor, and there was no finan- 
cial cause for wo.ry. He passed his time as best 
he could in travel, reading and social life, and in 
intelligence and general knowledge was superior 
to the majority of business men. After he had 
led this life of retirement from active occupation 
for a number of years I had occasion to see him 
professionally. It was clear that his symptoms, 
all of which pointed to a depressed state of the 
nervous system, were the effect of nothing to do, 
a sudden cessation from laborious activity. Do- 
mestic bereavement had been added to his bur- 
dens, and the relief from affliction which is found 
in hard work he could not have. He had suffered, 
he said, many hells; he declared that he envied 
the laborer with his apron and shovel, and would 
exchange places with him. The enthusiasm of 
life, which is the poetry of existence, he had lost; 
nothing was of interest to him. By time and 
treatment and mental diversion he recovered; but 
the years of misery that he passed through were 
the direct result, I am sure, of his retirement, and 
might have been avoided if he bad been busily 
engaged m anything that could have called into 
action either his benevolence or his love of accu- 
mulation. 

Some persons who retire prematurely find out 
by their own experience that they have made a 
are return to the 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, 


mistake, and compelled to 
counting-room. 
already quite advanced in years, gave up his bus- 
iness, bought a place in the country, and won- 
dered that he was not happy. 
endured his sufferings as bravely as he could; but 


For one year he 


his family were, I am told, more afflicted than 
himself: his disposition changed; he became pet- 
tyish; was disposed to interfere with the minor 
affairs of the household in which previously he 
had taken but little interest. 
ery he was compelled to reinvest his money and 
resume business. In this 
in the ease first mentioned, any literary taste or 


To escape bis mis- 
vase there was not, as 


culture, and no fondness for society—hence the 
absolute inanity of existence as soon as he turned 
his back on the counting-room. The tendency of 
modern business life, for one who succeeds in it, 
is to repress whatever of poetry or science or 
art there may be in the brain; consequently, when 
one retires, there is no resource: bocks are tame 
and meaningless, and the sole charm of society 
consists in its ministration to vanity. Happiness 
consists in the gratification of faculties; but to 
the absolutely retired merchant there are few op- 
portunities for the gratification of those faculties 
that nature and the customs of his previous life 
have made dominant in him, for love of ease is 
partly, at least, a negative quality, and fortunes 
are acquired by the indulgence not of fondness for 
leisure but of fondness for work, which in time 
becomes a habit, so that without regard to the 
reward the wan toils hard as ever when there is 
no external stimulus, 

There is a story recorded in Dickens's ‘‘ All the 
Year Round” of a successful manufacturer who, 
at the age of sixty, retired and built for him- 
self a superb castle on the shores of a beautiful 
lake in the highlands of Scotland, as far 
away as possible from the highways of travel. 
He desired to be exclusive and alone, For 
six months he contrived, by means of fishing and 
shooting and growling, to keep himself alive; he 
was too proud to return to his business, and yet 
he knew that he would not be happy in his seclu- 
sion. One day he took a boat, as though to go 
fishing for salmon; but when no one was looking, 
he put on board a grindstone. It was the last time 
he was seen alive. The boat drifted on the shore, 





and three days afterward his body was dragged 
from the lake with the grindstone tied round its 
neck. 

In the same periodical there is an account of a 
man who, though the controller of millions, 
feared that he would die a pauper. His son, to 
allay his anxiety, offered to settle an annuity upon 
him, but the father in his pride declared that he 
would not accept it. ‘‘ No! no!” said he, ‘ give 
me employment, I am still hale and hearty. I 
have always taken great pleasure in gardening. 
Make me your gardener and I will do my duty 
likea man. And, mind you, I will accept no more 
than the usual wages.” 

The son humored his father, set him to work 
and paid him his weekly wages. The old man 
died, it is stated, happy in the consciousness that 
he could earn his bread and that he had so good 
a son. 

There 
active, but who have labored more or less under 
the pressure of constant necessity. With such 
persons retirement is a very different thing; not a 
sudden and radical change in the habits of a life- 
time, but simply a better opportunity fcr indulging 
a love of ease. They are not natural workers and 
have never found pleasure in work, have never 
sought for activity, and have always had hours of 

Such persons really retire as soon as 
they are born. I heard of a man whose 
father on his death bed remarked to him in sub- 
‘* My son, you have always hated to work; 
You will now be 
able to indulge your love of doing nothing. I 


are men who have never been really 


idleness, 
have 


stance: 
it has come very hard to you. 


leave you money enough, and I hope you will 
never lift your finger again unless you feel like 
it.” That man will probably never be injured 
by his retirement. The moral is two-fold. First 
of all, the necessity of cultivating to a certain de- 
gree other faculties than those required in the 
acquiring and keeping of money. Although it is 
true in business as in science that the secret of 
success is concentration, it is yet possible to 
combine a certain amount of literary, religious 
and philanthropic activity with fortunate carry- 
ing out of the details of mercantile life—as is shown 
in the histories of such men as Grote, Rogers, Lub- 
bock, Peabody and Lawrence. The merchant who 
devotes even a little corner of the mind for the 
cultivation of some important interest outside of 
business is laying up treasure for old age that 
may be of far greater value to him than his bonds 
and his gold. 

The importance of making withdrawal from a 
busy life as gradual as possible is also apparent. 
Something for activity, something that makes 
demand on those faculties that through a long 
life have been in ceaseless motion, something that 
is or is believed to be of importance for the world 
and not mere play for lazy hours, is needed to 
wake retirement a blessing. Such retirement be- 
comes rather a change of occupation; the mind 
yet works, but in a different direction, under less 
pressure and with less worry. It is possible in 
this way to make retirement the most useful as 
well as the happiest part of life, 








INTER HORA. 
By PAUL 

\YOMES there to you a pause in all the day, 
When angels borrow burdens in their play ? 


PASTNOR, 


Know you the sweet forgetfulness and rest 
Of yielding sorrows at His dear behest ? 
If not, O storm-tossed soul, come home to-night 


Into God's harboring heart of peace and light! 


So shalt thou find, when troubled and distressed, 
Between the reverent hours an holy rest. 
THE NEW YORK DIET-KITCHENS. 
By Mrs. Mary U. Sturages. 
ry\O any one desirous of witnessing the work- 
ings of some of New York’s most noble 
charities we would say, without hesitation, turn 
your attention to the provision made for the sick 
poor by the city ‘‘ Diet-Kitchen Association.” 
This enterprise is not, of course, to be con- 
founded with the soup-houses organized in the 
fearful winter of ‘73, wherein sick and well alike 
could call for their quantum of sustenance, better 
or worse in quality as the case might be, and de- 
signed to meet a temporary extremity. 
The sick poor we have emphatically always 
with us, and the lack of proper nourishment for 
this doubly unfortunate class bas been at all times 


a stumbling-block to the truly philanthropic phy- 
sician; their ‘‘short but simple annals” being 
many a time virtually written down in the book 
of his professional experience in some such chroni- 
cle as ‘‘run down,” ‘‘ didn’t get the right food,” 
‘lacked nourishment properly prepared”—‘‘ and 
so died,” to end all up. 


To see with true effect the work of the Diet- 
Kitchens take, we will say, the ‘‘ Centennial 
Kitchen,” at 137 Center Street, any time during 


its reception hours, from 11 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

This is the largest and poorest dispensary dis- 
trict in the city, and the kitchens work in co- 
operation with the dispensaries. A glance bears 
witness, practical and conclusive, of the aid and 
life that are carried away to those lingering and 
otherwise prostrate upon beds of sickness, and it 
is pitiful even to look down the long lines of 
those who in their own behalf. We may 
have our ears open, too, as well as our eyes, for 
an army of disease-racked sufferers speak and 
stand about us. 

Here are the coughing, the choking, the wheez- 
ing of the consumptive and the asthmatic; here 
are the lame, the halt, the weak—‘‘ run down,” 
that phrase which has become so trite, which 
covers so much of prolonged endurance and 
effort even almost to the very grave’s verge. 

Here are worn little faces from which almost 
every infantile trace has been eaten out by the 
gnawing hunger-worm in conjunction with dis- 
ease, and other baby-visages with a positively wolf- 
ish glare out of their eyes in which the chubby 
outlines of babyhood are hidden. 

What a history, each one in itself, of misery and 
want! Look at the accessories to the picture, too; 
the broken-necked bottles, the handleless jugs, 
the dingy and battered pails, the mutilated mugs, 
all waiting before the table. Let us listen to 
what some of their proprietors are saying—this 
old dame, for instance, bent nearly double by a 
racking cough. The thin shawl drawn tight, 
over shoulders thin also, is seemingly all that 
keeps her together. ‘‘ Don’t feel good,” she 
says, ‘‘to-Jay (which you would be willing to 
underwrite), but husband is real sick—been so 
since last May. We've used up what little money 
we had, but now, since he gets the beef-tea, it 


come 


seems to bring him around. He thinks it’s 
splendid.” 
Here is a good, honest-faced Gretchen. She, or 


her representative, came a long time on behalf 
of a daughter eight years afflicted with rheuma- 
tism. The Kitchen aided her a year at its outset, 
then they told her she must do without their help 
as there were many, they felt, who might urge 
greater claims for assistance. However, the in- 
valid missed it so much they determined to enter 
her name on their list again. One morning as 
the mother returned home with the little well- 
used pail of soup she found the young girl in her 
accustomed seat in the sunshine dead—stone 
dead; some one having, meanwhile, placed a 
flowering pot-plant on a table near by her. 

‘* Perhaps the same hand,” suggested one of the 
lady managers, ‘‘that anonymously sent us ten 
dollars last year to select flowers and send them 
to brighten some of the sick-beds, of which we 
know so many.” 

There comes a tall fellow. He wears a very bad 
coat. He looks honest and shy. He turns his 
eye toward the door as he holds a pail for milk. 

‘‘Where’s the other kettle for beef-tea?” asks 
the matron. 

‘*The one that drank beef-tea is dead, and the 
other won’t touch it,” is the reply. They were his 
two sisters, one dead of consumption, the other 
dying of it. 

An intelligent, respectful young man comes in, 
seedy to the farthest advanced degree implied by 
that expressive adjective. He has no shirt, I think, 
at least he wears his coat lappels in the over- 
lap, which generally indicates absence of under- 
linen. He has a sharp cough and sunken cheeks, 
He says, in answer to inquiry, ‘‘My cough is no 
better, but Iam stronger. I don’t believe it will 
ever leave me, though the doctor says it’s only 
asthiua, and that if you feed me I may get well.” 

An Irishwoman reports, ‘‘ Matthew has gone to 
Calvary Cemetery, mum, so I don’t get milk this 
morning;” and she says, ‘‘Rum’s at the bottom of 
it all, mum, for if the stove was red hot my man 
would try to take it to the pawn-shop for a drink.” 





A Frenchwoman now (all nationalities are rep- 
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resented) comes hobbling on a crutch to the 
table. She is sixty-six years old. Her husband, 
sixty-five, is at home bed-ridden. All they have 
is the soup and rice and tea furnished by the 
kitchen. ‘*All the miseries,” she brokenly says. 
‘* No, there is not one happiness,” and home to 
her hovel she goes. I have taken specimens just 
as they have come up to my mind, just as they 
will come up to you any day. I remember one 
sick man (there are many such) whom the doctor 
had given up. The Kitchen people visited him. 
‘‘Take our good milk and the cod-liver-oil the 
doctor gives you,” they told him, ‘‘and you will 
get well.” So he did—all of these. 

There are three kitchens, in active and success- 
ful operation, which we must all hope will not be 
obliged to contract the usefulness of their opera- 
tions for lack of a greater number of yearly sub- 
scriptions, imperatively requisite to place this 
charity on a more solid basis. The history of its 
rise and progress has been in no wise different 
from that of many another beautiful scheme of 
philanthropy which iv its incipiency has had prej- 
udices of one kind and another to overcome by 
the incontrovertible logic of practical success 
demonstrated. 

The medical faculty endorsed it unqualifiedly, 
declaring that the system should be regarded ‘‘ an 
indispensable adjunct to every dispensary,” and 
the little children, one cold December night, held 
a ** Merry-making” in Masonic Hall to raise funds 
whereby other children of the metropolis might, 
if not ‘‘make merry,” at least have some of their 
sad wants ministered to, and Santa Claus and his 
pack and Punch and his antics were made to do 
duty to this end. 

And so, with little money and much faith, the 
advocates, male and female, of the Diet-Kitchen 
Association have grown from little unto greater 
things until they have come to be recognized, 
justly, as a great power in this mighty metropolis 
where wealth, assuredly, but misery much more 
abounds. 








FROM PLYMOUTH TO CHERBOURG. 
By E. McC. 

F you go to Europe by one of the excellent 

._ steamers of the Hamburg American Packet 
Co., leaving New York on Thursday, you will be 
nearing the English coast on Saturday a week 
following, providing, that is, you have an average 
fair passage. Very likely you will keep on deck 
that night beyond your usual time to catch a 
glimpse of the light on Bishop’s Rock—one of the 
Scilly Isles—the first land sighted since you 
watched the glimmer of Fire Island or Nantucket 
light fade away in the west. The other light that 
now twinkles off the port bow is on St. Agnes’ 
Island, between which and Bishop’s Rock the ill- 
fated *‘ Schiller” went amid fog and gloom to its 
destruction. If you are timid lest you may share 
the same fate you will perhaps wait until both 
lights are passed and then go below, thanking 
Providence for a clear sky and a quiet sea. 

During the night or early morning you are 
awakened by an unusual noise, or rather a vessa- 
tion of noise, which in mid-ocean would be fairly 
startling. The engine, which for ten days has 
been beating and throbbing without interruption, 
all at once stops. You know, however, it is only 
to take the pilot on board, and turn over for 
another nap. But the fascination of your jour- 
ney’s end is upon you. The early English dawn 
has come, and hastening to the deck you catch 
your first glimpse of the English cliffs. I ought 
not though to call them cliffs, for here, on the 
Devonshire coast, there are few abrupt or pre- 
cipitous features. Indeed the land slopes down 
toward the sea, falling off steeply in some places, 
but ordinarily rolling to the water’s edge and car- 
peted all the way with the greenest of turf. I 
know of no shore in America which presents 
similar characteristics. There are none of our 
rocks, none of our sand, none of the scraggy salt 
marshes which adorn our coast, but just this vel- 
vety appearance, varying according to the growth 
in the different fields from dark russet to light 
green, and looking for all the world like a patch- 
work quilt—a resemblance heightened by the 
absence of fences. Here and there as you sail by 
a signal station appears, and at one point, just as 
you approach Plymouth, the ruins of some old 
castle. History tells us that from Plymouth the 
approach of the Spanish Armada was first dis- 





covered — perhaps it was from this very out- 
look. 

It was a Sunday morning early in September 
that I thus sailed up to that quaint old city 
whose barbor has been a headquarters for English 
naval operations for four hundred years. The 
city itself I did not see. Our destination was 
France, and we only waited long enough in Plym- 
outh Sound to put off passengers and mails. But 
the land-locked bay, with the clustering towns 
along its shores, the soft blue sky overhead, and 
far out at sea the slender shaft of the Eddystone 
light make a picture in the mind never to be for- 
gotten. ; 

From Plymouth for two hours the vessel sails 
close along the shore, which continues to present 
the same charming features. At one place it opens 
into a beautiful bay, where nestles the little town 
of Kingsbridge, and behind which there is a break 
in the hills affording an exquisite view of the 
country beyond. Now the light on Start Point, 
marking the entrance to the English channel, 
comes in sight, and here we strike off for the 
French coast, watching the land we have left fade 
away in the distance until it ceases even to be an 
outline. To have coasted along Devonshire on a 
Sunday morniny, the air fragrant with the land 
breeze and warm with sunlight, is in itself a 
benediction. 

On a German steamer it is like anything but 
Sunday. One of our passengers, representing the 
clergy, is a Greek bishop who promenades the 
deck in a long flowing robe, broad-brimmed hat, 
from under which his hair streams in the wind, 
and huge goloshes, with his prayer-book clasped 
to his breast and a look upon his face of rapt in- 
difference to earthly things. But he does not 
offer to preach, and as we do not understand 
modern Greek it is probably just as well that he 
does not. A party whom we took on at Plymouth, 
consisting of an old gentleman and two young 
ones—dignified, proper, not unsocial but exceed- 
ingly English—are taking this way of getting to 
France in preference to crossing the channel at 
Dover or Folkestone. And for people living in t*e 
south and southwest of England, who can time 
their journey so as to meet the steamer, this is 
decidedly the preferable mode. 

After three or four hours we again sight land 
and, after a momentary excitement over the idea 
that it is the French coast, discover that we are 
not as yet away from British soil, and that the 
hazy, far-off line, looking more than anything 
else like Block Island from Point Judith, is the 
little island of Alderney. A wonderful look- 
ing three-towered structure not far away, which 
in our inexperience we take to be a fortification, is 
explained by our newly made English friends to be 
a lighthouse on a clump of rocks known as the 
Caskets. These gentlemen we find to be quite as 
well informed on American topics as the average 
Englishman. The name of Wm. M. Tweed being 
mentioned, one of them wants to know whether 
it wasn’t Tweed who ‘‘shot aman”; and when we 
explain that he has no doubt got Mr. Tweed’s imis- 
deeds mixed up with those of the slayer of Fisk, 
he nods his head and thinks it ‘‘ very likely.” 

By the time we do sight the French coast land 
has ceased to be a novelty. As the shore grows 
clearer and its features become more distinct we 
discover that they are more bleak and less in- 
viting than those we have just left. By and bya 
fortified height appears; then a cordon of fortifi- 
cations fringing the water’s edge; and then the 
formidable breakwater which makes Cherbourg 
harbor the finest in the world. Upon these enor- 
mous works we look with curious interest. To 
make Cherbourg an impregnable harbor of refuge 
has been the dream of the French Government 
ever since the days of Louis XIV. As early as 
1665 Vauban was commissioned to devise plans 
for the undertaking though nothing was actually 
done until 1739, when quays and two moles were 
built. Onder Napoleon I. the work received an 
impetus with the view of making it the basis of 
naval and military operations against England; 
but it was reserved for Louis Napoleon to carry 
out and complete the plans on their present 
gigantic scale. From first to last probably not 
less than $100,000,000 has been spent, the break- 
water alone—one of the wonders of the world— 
costing $12,000,000. One wonders, though, how 
long the place would resist a bombardment with 
modern guns, and whether the English with their 








heavy naval armament would find it any more 
difficult now to capture and destroy it than they 
did during the Seven Years’ War. The fortifica- 
tions, to be sure, are enormously strengthened 
and improved, but so also are the methods of 
attack. 

Once landed, the easy formalities of the dowane 
being passed, we gain our first introduction to a 
French city. It is still Sunday—we must not for- 
get that—and yet we are likely to forget it at 
every turn. Being Sunday, it is a military holi- 
day; and Cherbourg being a garrison town, the 
streets ure alive with soldiers. In their black caps 
and red trousers they lend a wonderful pictur- 
esqueness to the streets. Everywhere the stores 
are open, everywhere the people are out of doors. 
From the Hotel de l’Aigle, where we are heartily 
received by two excellent French ladies, who 
mendaciously insist that the other hotel is closed 
for the season, to the telegraph office, which oc- 
cupies a dingy back room in a quaint old house, 
every step is a revelation of something new and 
yet old, ugly yet picturesque, and to our unac- 
customed sense startlingly queer. The high gabie 
roofs, with their multitude of chimney pots; the 
narrow streets, paved with large stone blocks and 
without sidewalks; the oddly dressed people, the 
foreign tongue, the military atmosphere—all go 
to oppress one with a sense of strangeness, which 
is more bewildering because the transition has 
been so sudden. On shipboard, German though 
the surroundings were, we were yet in America. 
The vessel was a detached part of the United 
States; from which we have all at once been pre- 
cipitated into France. In Calais or Boulogne, 
where so large a tide of English and American 
travel sets in, the people and customs are more or 
less assimilated to English and American habit. 
In Cherbourg, however, the arrival of a steamer 
being only of weekly occurrence, and the landing 
of English and Americans perhaps even less fre 
quent, the customs, the people, the features of the 
city are thoroughly and consistently French, and 
that of the most ancient, homely and, it must be 
confessed, least interesting character. 








THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
By M. 


NE waits, methinks I see him stand 
Not far away, with lifted hand: 
Oh! can it be 
Sign of his coming he would send, 
Dear father, brother, sister, friend, 
To you or me? 


He looks, he speaks, he calls a name ; 

He points the way from whence he came: 
It cannot be 

That from the midst of life and light— 

My work half done, ere falls the night— 
He calleth me! 


No! no! And yet while life is bright 

Help me, ere darkness hides the light, 
To look to thee— 

To clasp the cross that expiates— 

O Saviour, Friend, lest he who waits 
Wait there for me. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW HAVEN. 
.7 OU inquire of me about ‘‘the New Haven 
Bible-in-school question.” I should bardly 
have written to you on that subject had you not 
asked me to doso; but as I think of the matter 
on which our citizens voted last week in electing 
members of their Board of Education, and the an- 
swer which they gave to the question which they 
had been thinking about through a period of eight 
months it seems to me that the late election in 
our school district may reasonably be regarded as 
having much more than a local interest. 

I know not for how long a time our public 
schools have been opened daily with a very brief 
religious service. The service has been, first, the 
reading of a few sentences from the Bible by the 
teacher, then the repetition of the Lord’s prayer 
by the united voices of teacher and scholars, then 
the singing of two or three stanzas from a hymn. 
Some of the teachers and many of the scholars 
were Roman Catholics; and our Jewish families 
(numerous enough to have two synagogues) were 
as fully represented by children at school as any 
other class. But I have not learned that either 
from the Romans or from the Hebrews there had 
come any complaint in the name of conscience 
against that method of beginning the school-day 
routine. 

It was therefore a surprise when the people of 
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New Haven found a little more than eight months 
ago that, by a vote of five to three in their Board 
of Education, all ‘‘religious exercises” in the pub- 
lic schools were thenceforth prohibited. The 
only Roman Catholic member of the Board voted 
against the prohibition, and gave his signature 
to the document in which the minority appealed 
to their constituents. The Jewish member of the 
Board (and that there was one is significant of 
the liberal spirit which our people have exercised 
in regard to their schools) voted with the major- 
ity. The other four of that majority are men to 
whom none who know them would impute any 
sentiment of hostility to religion, to Christianity, 
or to Protestantism. 

The issue was brought before the public in two 
reports, exhibiting, respectively, the views of the 
majority in making the new regulation, and the 
views of the minority who had voted against it. 
With the two documents before me I will en- 
deavor to state the issue fairly. 

On the part of the Board it was maintained (for 
substance) that religious exercises in the schools 
must necessarily be obnoxious, and therefore op- 
pressive, either to Roman Catholics or to Protest- 
ants, either to Jews or to Christians, either to 
unbelievers or to believers; and that the State 
under whose authority the schools are established 
and regulated must do nothing which can be re- 
garded as teaching any system of religion or 
morals. The exclusion of moral instruction and 
the exclusion of every religious idea or sentiment 
were inseparably blended in the argument. There 
was to be no teaching of morals ‘‘ other than the 
rules of the school as prescribed by the Board, 
and these could not but be moral in their ends 
and effect. The very necessities of school discip- 
line’—such was the reasoning of the majority— 
‘‘involve the inculeation of certain moral prac- 
tices, certain virtues. We cannot have schools 
without truth, and self-denial, and industry, and 
obedience, and honesty, any more than we can 
have a State without them.” As I understand 
the argument, it was assumed that because of the 
completed separation between Church and State 
in Connecticut, and because of the acknowledged 
and guarded sacredness of religious liberty, no 
distinction between right and wrong was to be 
recognized in the public school as resting on any 
other basis than ‘‘ the necessities of school discip- 
line,” or on any other authority than that of the 
Board of Education. The children must be 
taught that telling lies in school hours is against 
the regulations of the school; but let the teacher 
beware of intimating that ‘‘lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord,” or even that lying is 
everywhere wicked and mean. They may be 
taught that they must not steal each other’s books 
or pencils while they are in school nor each 
other’s hats as they go out, but there must be no 
teaching of a Divine law, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal;” no suggestion of the idea that stealing is 
objectionable for any other reason than because 
the Board of Education, in deference to ‘the 
necessities of school discipline,” will not permit 
such doings inside of the school-house. If a boy 
whose home reeks with the breath of blasphemy, 
being reproved for some school delinquency, re- 
plies with a horrible execration, there must be no 
suggestion to him of the sin or the immorality of 
such language; but if there happens to be no 
specific rule against cursing he may be informed 
mildly that when he calls on God to damn the 
teacber he is introducing into the school a ‘‘re- 
ligious exercise” forbidden by the latest regulation. 

I do not mean to imply that our schools have 
been conducted in this way, nor that sound moral 
principles—the rules and ideas of Christian mo- 
rality—have not been inculcated with the approval 
of the Board. The contrary is true. What I 
imean is that if the principles on which the late 
majority of the Board defended their position 
are consistently adhered to and applied, all sug- 
gestion of an essential distinction between right 
and wrong must be forbidden in the schools; and 
the children must be trained by the State into 
the habit of thinking that the difference between 
right and wrong, instead of existing in the nature 
of man and of the universe, is only conventional, 
created by human law, and sanctioned by nothing 
more than human power. Who is so ignorant as 
not to know that schools are really valuable to 
the State, or really worthless, in proportion as 
they elevate or depress the moral character ef the 





people, making them truthful, honest, chaste, 
generous and brave? 

By the minority of the Board it was denied, in 
the statement of their views, that the religious 
liberty of either Jew or Romanist had been in- 
fringed by religious exercises which involved no 
disrespect to the religion of the Old Testament or 
of the Talmud, and touched no point of difference 
between Romanist and Protestant. It was denied 
that the five-minutes’ religious service was what 
could properly be called religious teaching, or was 
in any sort an intrusion by the State into the 
province and functions of the church. A distine- 
tion was taken ‘ between religious teaching by 
the State, and the recognition of religion by the 
State, and therefore in the school which the State 
establishes.” It was argued that the principle on 
which the majority had been induced to act is of 
much wider application. That principle, said the 
minority, ‘‘ requires that the State shall in all re- 
speets ignore religion, and shall suppress the voice 
of prayer in halls of legislation and courts of jus- 
tice, shall recognize no Subbath, shall cease to 
inaugurate its officers with invocation of God, or 
to bind the conscience of a witness by administer- 
ing any oath. In other words, it requires that the 
State shall cease to be the civil organization and 
self-government, under God, of a religious people, 
or to know that the people who are the State are 
anything else than atheists. Weare not prepared 
to admit that, in Connecticut, atheism has at- 
tained, or is likely to attain, the dignity and dom- 
inancy of a religion established by law.” 

Deliberately and distinctly, the minority con- 
fronted the whole argument on the other side by 
affirming the ‘‘ historical and legal fact,” and 
proving it, ‘‘that the State of Connecticut has 
always been, and is now, a Christian Common- 
wealth.” As a State, ‘‘Connecticut has vever 
professed indifference to religion, but has always 
had a positive and affirmative religious character.” 
Connecticut, as a State, ‘‘in its recognition of uni- 
versal religious liberty and in its protection of 
every man’s religious rights, is not the less Chris- 
tian but the more Christian. It is not Christian 
in any limited sense of the word, Greek, Roman 
or Protestant, but in that sense in which all Chris- 
tian denominations are Christian.” 

The issue, thus defined, was before the people 
of the New Haven School District during a period 
of eight months. It was considered and talked 
about; and, I believe, it was pretty generally un- 
derstood. Our Roman Catholic citizens under- 
stood it. They knew that their religious liberty 
had not been violated by the devotional exercise 
at the daily opening of the schools. As the time 
drew near for the annual election at which three 
new members of the Board were to be chosen, 
two tickets were nominated—one known as the 
Bible ticket; the other named by those who made 
it the ‘‘ Anti-Sectarian ” ticket; with the insult- 
ing assumption that in Connecticut Christianity— 
nay, religion itself—is ‘‘sectarian.” On the day 
before the election some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy addressed their congregations on the sub- 
ject and frankly told them that the question was 
not between Roman Catholic and Protestant, but 
between religion and irreligion. 

Your readers know the result. The Bible ticket 
was elected by a majority of nearly three thou- 
sand votes. Yours truly, 

LEONARD BACON. 








DEAN STANLEY IN BOSTON. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


O announcement had been made of a visit from 

Dean Stanley to this couutry, and when the Bos- 
toa papers briefly noticed in a twc-line item the arrival 
of the ‘‘ Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster” 
there was a general questioning among the uninformed 
who this august personage might be. When his identity 
was established a second question was raised as to 
whether he and Bisbop Coxe kept the peace while 
crossing the Atlantic, for they were fellow passengers. 
Did our American Strict Churchman and our English 
Broad Churchman get along on amicable terms? 

Dean Stanley has spent but a few days in Boston, 
and those few in a very quiet manner. He seems to 
have been the recipient chiefly of the hospitalities of 
Hop. Robert C. Winthrop and Phillips Brooks; and 
the latter having preached in Westminster when last in 
London the Dean returned the favor by preaching in 
Trinity Church, which is the Westminster of Boston, 
Thete Was an imthebet Sonftepation, sven fof thet 





alwsys well filled edifice, but the multitudes who stood 
throughout the service were well rewarded for their 
effort. The Dean as he looked on this occasion—and 
afterwarde—is thus sketched in a Boston paper: 

“The usual service of morning prayer having been read by 
Rev. Mr. Brooks, the rector, Dean Stanley presented himself 
at the reading desk, and immediately, in a quiet but distinct 
manner, repeated the invocation which, in the Episcopal 
Church, precedes the sermon. He was dressed in the canoni- 
cal black gown and cassock we are accustomed to see, but to 
which was added, we suppose, as distinctive of his rank and 
office at home, a bright scarlet collar. As compared with the 
heroic stature, the Apollo-like figure of Trinity's rector, a 
rather insignificant personage: a slightly-built and stooping 
figure, with neatly-cut gray hair and whiskers of the old En- 
glish style, and a face expressively full of a pleasant intelli- 
gence and dignity, and a voice, not powerful, but generally 
distinctly heard in this, for most speakers, very trying audi- 
torium. His discourse, learned, elegant and appropriate, was 
read from his manuscript in a didactic but earnest way, and 
without any gestures, and was listened to with the closest 
attention to its end. The benediction, at its close, was pro- 
nounced in the most fervently devout and hearty manner, 
and the great audience dispersed. Soon after the service the 
dean was seen near the Brunswick, the center of a circle of a 
few friends, among whom were Hon. Mr. Winthrop and Gov. 
Rice, conversing in a most animated manner, and we could 
not help observing how much in the expression of his face, 
although much thinner, he resembled the late Chief-Justice 
Bigelow. He was dressed in a faded and weatherbeaten over- 
coat, and wore, quite on the back of his head, a very dis- 
reputable-looking soft hat. Almost immediately, however, 
he turned, and, with the agility of a much younger man, he 
ran up the steps of his hotel and disappeared.” 

The discourse was one of great breadth and loftiness; 
eloquent with the style which has made the ‘‘ Lectures”’ 
on the Jewish and Eastern churches classics in modern 
literature, and luminous with the catholic feeling and 
historic sagacity which have given Dean Stanley his 
distinction among the Christian scholars of his time. 
It must have been with a thrill that the great expectant 
congregation received even the utterance of the text, 
one of the sublimest passages in that sublimest of 
Psalms, the One Hundred and Thirty-ninth: 

“Tf I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me.” 

The surface of the text was stripped off in a few 
words. ‘‘ The traveler who passes from one quarter 
of the globe to another,” said Dean Stanley, ‘‘ feels that 
the encircling sky which girdles in the ocean is but a 
type of the unseen power that surrounds us all.” 
‘* Howard and Wilberforce, Eliot and Channing, were 
alike sustained by the thought that in the evident diver- 
sities of human nature and in the lowest depths of hu- 
man degradation God was with their efforts, because in 
the better part of every human being there was a spark 
of the Divine Spirit.” 

But there are deeper suggestions in the text, the 
preacher went on to say, than any such as these. ‘‘ Not 
only in the Fast, consecrated by patriarchal tradition 
and usage, but in the unknown and distant islands and 
seas of the West, the power of God shall be felt asa 
sustaining help and guiding hand.” Here and thus was 
struck the keynote of the sermon, whose after passages 
were in this strain: true religion the point of contrast 
between the East and West; not eastward, not back- 
ward, is to be found tbe real strength of human progress 
and of Christ’s religion; westward moved the early 
church, and the Eastern churches bave not been the true 
centers of Christianity; Christianity in its full and ripe 
development gathers into itself those gifts and graces 
which East and West separately possess; Western 
thought has dissipated Eastern mystery; the breadth and 
complexity of the Gospel are an expression of the om- 
nipresence of the Deity; for the New World as well as 
for the Old World there is a grand work to do—‘‘ a work 
which neither can do for the other, but a work which 
both can do together.” One passage we must quote in 
full as indicative of the sermon’s majestic sweep and 
splendid imagery: 

“Christianity, born in the East, has become the religion of 
the West even more than the religion of the East. Only by 
traveling from its early home has it grown to its full stature. 
The more it bas adapted itself to the wants of the new-born 
nation which it embraces the more has it resembled tke first 
teaching and character of its founder and of its followers, 
Judaism as a supreme religion expired when its local sanc- 
tuary was destroyed. Mohammedanism, after its first burst 
of conquest, withdrew itself almost entirely within the limits 
of the East. But Christianity has found not only its shelter 
and refuge but its throne and home in countries which, hu 
manly speaking, it could hardly have been expected to reach 
atall. From those Western countries, in spite of their mani- 
fold imperfections, that Eastern religion still sways the des- 
tinies of mankind. Under the shadow of that tree which 
sprang up from a grain of mustard seed on the hills of Galilee 
have been gathered the nations of the earth. The Christian 
religion rose on ‘the wings of the morning,’ but it has re- 
mained in the ‘uttermost parts of the sea,’ because the hand 
of God was with it and the right hand of God was uphold- 
ing it.” 

Cousidering the man, the place, the time and the cir- 
cumstances, we must say that we think this sermon one 
of the most felicitous ever preached to an American 
congregation. Wherever its echoes shall penetrate it 
will deepen the friendliness which our people already 
feel for their illustrious visitor, and evlarge the sense of 
fellowship between Christians of every name. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 

“Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees; and make straight paths for your feet, lest 
that which is lame be turned out of the way ; but let it rather 
be healed.’’—HEs, xii., 12-13, 

HERE is not a single one of the temptations and 

weaknesses and reverses that we bear now in our 
ordinary experience, nor in our extraordinary experience, 
that was not perfectly known by our Saviour, and that 
was not known by the apostles. When the Apostle 
says, ‘No strange thing has befallen you,” it is as if he 
had said, ‘‘ Thousands have had your troubles, and have 
borne them, and have been benefited by them; they 
have been made better by not having a great deal that 
they wanted, and by having a great deal that they did 
not want.” This seems very strange, and yet it is true. 

Now, who are the men that are to be congratulated? 
Here is a boy who is brought up in the country, At an 
early period of his life he is obliged to brave the storm. 
He has no learning, he has no pocket money, and he is 
obliged to dig, to push, to endure. Fatigue is fumiliar 
to him. He has to work in order to get even a rudimen- 
tary education. All the way through his childhood life 
the times for blossoming are few, and the times for ex- 
ertion and endeavor ure very many. But he means, by 
the time he is eighteen or twenty years of age, to be 
something. There is no way open; so he opens a way. 
There are no opportunities; so he makes opportunities. 
There is nobody to help him; so he helps himself. 
There are no crowns for him; so he goes without any 
crowns. The deprivations to which he is subject are a 
medicine, a ministry, an education to him. Day by day 
he qualifies himself for the future. At last, when 
he has reached the age of twenty-three or twenty- 
four or twenty-five, and has entered upon the pro- 
fession or business of his life, the steel on the end of 
his blade has a temper which nothing can withstand; 
he meets responsibilities, and overcomes obstacies, and 
stands at the head in his calling: and everybody says, 
‘* What a strong fellow he is!” At forty-five he is very 
rich; and at fifty he is very famous. He has boys grow- 
ing up around him; and he says to himself, ‘‘I had a 
terribly hard time; I remember havirg my fingers frost- 
bitten, and going barefoot, and sleeping on a hard bed; 
and I recollect how I used to 1 ng to go to trainings and 
celebrations on holidays, and how I was kept at home 
working all the while; and these boys of mine shall have 
a better chance than I had.” So he provides them with 
better clothes than he had when he was a boy; he sends 
them to school, and does not let them know anything 
about work; and they grow up smooth, and soft, and 
pulpy, and are good for nothing. Therefore they have 
not the power that he has. He is a man of thunder; 
but he never became so on account of being fed with a 
silver spoon. It was never tenderness nor delicacy that 
made him what he is. The necessity of carrying bur- 
dens taught him how to carry them. He bowed his 
neck to the yoke, and became accustomed to wearing it. 
What is called hardship—the best schoolmaster that a 
person ever nad—was his schoolmaster; and it made a 
man of him; but instead of putting his boys through the 
same regimen he takes the opposite course, and puts 
velvet slippers on their feet. They wear gloves, and 
they walk in dainty garments; and when they are 
twenty-five years old they have never seen the time 
when they did not have just what they wanted; they 
have never been taught to be patient; and when any 
little trouble comes they give way to it, and thivk there 
never was such trouble before. 

Now, the Apostle said (though of course not in quite 
so colloquial and homely a way), when he was talking 
to the Saints of old, what I say when I am talking to 
the saints of modern days: 

* Ye bave not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. 
And ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto 
you as unto children, My son, despise not thou the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him: for 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God deal- 
eth with you as with sons: for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not? Butif ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. Fur- 
thermore, we have had fathets of our flesh which cor- 
rected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we not much 
rather be in subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live? 
for they verily for a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure; but he for our profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holiness.” 

I do not undertake to tell you that everybody can 
bear everything. 1 donot undertake to tell you that all 
bereavements are easy to be borne if you only have 
faith and trust. ‘“ We ought to have faith and trust” is 
a pbrase that has been repeated till it has lost its mean- 
ing to most people. It is very hard for you to be tried 
if you are proud. It is very hard for you to be tried if 
it makes you hard, It is very hard for you to be tried 
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if you have large love of praise, and trial brings shame 
and humiliates you and sours you. Frequently trouble 
makes men obstinate and quarrelsome, and converts 
their mind into a stagnant pool, so that all the exhala- 
tions of their experience are miasmatic. 

It is not, I know, easy to endure trouble. It is not 
easy to be thwarted. It is not easy not to have your 
own way—especially if you have been used to having 
it. Iadmit that it is very hard to bear troubles. Peo- 
ple ofven cry when they are troubled; and I do not won- 
der at it. They are discouraged; and I do not wonder 
at that. 

Do you recollect the story of a man, poverty-stricken, 
who was carrying a bundle of sticks on his back? He 
sat down on a bank and Jaid the sticks on the ground 
and said, ‘‘I wish death would release me,” and Death 
stepped up and said, ‘‘ What did you want of me?” 
“*T wanted you to help me put this Lundle of sticks on 
my back aguin,” said the man. 

There are thousands and thousands of men who are 
in trouble, and who say they wish they were dead, but 
who if they were confronted by death itself would be 
guilty of a like evasion. I admit the infirmity, the 
weakness, the folly of being restless and discouraged 
under troubles; and yet when I look back upon my life 
I can see that although I have not made half as much 
use of it as I ought to have done, the Lord’s chastenings 
have been to me better than my prosperities. I think 
it a thousand times better to be tried, and to learn how 
to be patient (to learn it as leather learns how to be 
tough by being tanned; to learn it by being obliged to 
be patient), than to have uninterrupted pleasure from 
the beginning of life straight through to the end. 

What we want is to be built up for living again; we 
want as much as we can to get rid of the lower animal 
nature; we want to develop in ourselves ihe reasonable, 
the moral, the esthetic creature, man; we want to get 
the gold out from the quarries of our being; and I do 
not know how we are going to do it if the quartz does 
not go into the stamp-mill. We want as much as we 
can to get rid of the under man and to develop the 
upper man. 

For, brethren, we are going to live again—aund that 
before a great while. Weare going anto another com- 
pany. A maa is not to neglect or to be indifferent to the 
things of this life; but the result of all the forces of this 
life 1s to fit a man to live royally once more, and to carry 
his head among princes and prove himself to be a son 
of God, worthy of resurrection and honor and glory. 
To that end crosses and burdens and self-denials and 
bereavements will come; and you have a right to feel 
that they are crosses, and burdens, and self-denials, and 
bereavements; but stand up under them. Do not flinch. 
Do not be discouraged. Wait on the Lord. Wait on 
him, although no angel comes to you by night or by 
day. Wait for a week, for a month, for six months, for 
a year, if he does not come sooner. 

** But,” you say, ‘suppose he does not come?” By the 
time you have waited for him Jong enough you will not 
need him. You will have got courage and patience 
euough to enable you to bear your trials. 

The beginnings of troubles are to our thought in- 
tolerable. I have heard people say, ‘‘ I never can bear 
this trouble,” and yet they went right on bearing jt, and 
had to, I bave heard people say, ‘‘ I cannot live under 
such an affliction;” but they did live, and they thrived, 
and finally they came out of troubles into an untroubled 
state of mind. Out of agitation and tumult one can 
come into a condition of settled peace. 

If one should ask me how oae comes to these experi- 
ences, my answer would of necessity be very vague; 
because no two persons can ever come to them alike, 
Everybody has to find his own way. If you were to 
request me to give you a universal receipt for courting, 
I could not doit. That is a thing which depends upon 
the nature of both the parties, thcir conditions, their 
time of life, a thousand circumstances, Everybody has 
to do the best he can in sucha matter. There is no 
other one thing that depends more for its results upon 
the special nature of the persons concerned. There is 
no general receipt for it, because it is always personal 
and always special. And for the same reason there is no 
general receipt for coming into that enduring, coura- 
geous mood which trouble is meant to bring. I can 
only say, You must believe that there is a way out. Be- 
lieve it on the testimony of others. Believe it on the 
testimony of the Word of God, There is such a thing 
as victory; and it comes by the enlargement of a man’s 
disposition and nature. Sorrows finds us small, and 
should leave us large. 

The way of trouble is the way of education toward 
God; and the Saviour stands and says, ‘“‘ If you do not 
have trouble you are no children of mine—you are bas- 
tards.” If you have trouble it is a sign and token that 
God is doing something with you. He isdigging a well 
in you out of which is to come the water of life. He 
is sinking a sbaft in you because the gold lies so deep 
that it otherwise will never be got out. He is using the 
flail, That is the only way of separating the grain from 
the straw. He lays you out in the dew, as it were; for 





it is not until every fiber of wrong that is in you is rot- 
ten that you can produce the fine linen of righteous- 
ness. At every single step he is leading you to a nobler 
manhood: not necessarily to intellectual development; 
not necessarily to a development of genius; but to the 
very substance of being; to more strength to endure. 

There are people before me whose life has been almost 
without a day of ease since they came to man’s estate. 
I see persons in this room who never since I knew them 
bad a day in which they did not have to urge them- 
selves forward in their toil as oxen and horses are urged, 
And that which is true of them in this respect is true of 
many others that 1 have known, who, while others that 
began life at about the time they did are prospered, got 
pretty much to the end of themselves long ago, 

Now, the word of the Lord is sure: ‘‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.” But when God chastens and scourges you 
beware lest you prove yourselves to be not sons of God, 
but some bastard stock—some vulgar breed in whom 
trial does not develop bope and courage and endurance 
unto the end, and does not cure selfisbness, and does 
not soften pride, and does not strengthen love, and 
make it larger and nobler. Beware lest trouble shall 
leave you harder, shallower, weaker. 

Those troubles which annihilate are much to be 
dreaded; but for those troubles which find you weak 
and make you strong give thanks and praise to God. 

Perhaps you will ask me, ‘* How is it with you? Have 
you got so that you like trouble?” No, I have not. 
Nature is very strong in me, and I suppose it will be 
strong in me to the day of my death. I do not hke op- 
position. I do not like to be trodden undcr foot of 
men. Ido not like to have things that I love dearly 
taken away from me. Ido not like to be crossed. I 
do not like, as it were, to hold my breath for hours to- 
gether, and not say what I wanttosay. Those things 
are very hard forme. Ido not like to be bereaved. i 
do not like to see people falling on the right and on the 
left, and leaving me more and more lonesome, There 
1S One thing, however, that I constantly do: I measure 
everything which belongs to me, not by the time meas- 
ure, but by the infivite measure of the eternities. Iam 
not ove of the ephemera, I am born, not for this life, 
but for the eternal life. This I know; and I know that 
God is thinking of things in reference to the infinite 
which concern me; and I say to myself, ‘‘ Since this life 
is short at the best, what matters it how I fare here? 
The things that annoy me on earth are but the dust 
that sweeps into my eyes on the journey to the other 
world.” 

We are not far from our Father’s house; it cannot be 
long before we pass beyond the spheres; and when we 
get into the other life, and turn round, and look upon 
the little hillocks that we called mouniains, and upon 
the splashes of mud that we called sloughs, and upon 
the briars that we thought were spears, and measure 
things by infinite standards, how small this life wall 
seem! How insignificant the globe itself will eppear! 
low unwortby of notice we shall regard the daily frets 
and bickerings of human life! How ashamed we shall 
be of our past pusilaaimity! We shall stand before God 
and see what the royalty of Christ is, and what is the 
glory of an inheritance in him. When we look back 
from the realm above upon our earthly experience, 
how ashamed we shall be if we prove ourselves un- 
worthy to be the sons of God by sinking down under a 
little trouble, and by complaining and moaning as if 
God were dealing very hardly with us! 





Chree Sides to It. 


By KATE FOoorE. 








HER SIDE. 

T was not the weather, which was exceptionally fine 

for the month—early in April; it was not because 

she had not slept well on a comfortable bed: 1t was the 

adverse bent of her nature which occasionally got the 

upper hand, and so the wheels of life drave heavily that 

morning; everything was at cross-purposes and went 
wrong. 

She wished to speak to her “‘young lady,” and went 
to the table where she sat with her writing materials be- 
fore her, and by some movement contrived to upset a 
bottle of indelible ink over a valuable handkerchief. 
The young lady said nothing but tried quietly to save 
the handkerchief, and it was more irritating than if she 
had scolded her careless servant. This began the series 
of mishaps. She let the canary out of its cage, and broke 
a china cup a hundred years old while dusting it; she 
shut the cat in the pantry, where it lapped the cream 
that was to have been served at dessert; she tripped over 
a rug and struck her head against the mantle-piece. By 
these and other means she was enkindled until she was 
like a steam-engine worked up to its fullest capacity 
with a weight on the safety-valve. Miss Lilly, her ‘young 
lady,” understood the state of things and judiciously let 
her alone, hoping that nothing would happen to raise 
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the pent-up powers beyond the last touch and cause an 
explosion. She knew Rhoda’s character and had borne 
with it before. Sarah the cook, a good-hearted, careless, 
merry, Irish girl, did not as well appreciate the situation, 
and it was some little jest of hers which was more of a 
strain than Rhoda could bear. 

The outburst that followed was bloodless only by a 
mere chance. Rhoda was ironing in the laundry and in 
reply to the j ke a flat-iron flew through the open door, 
ranging up in dangerous proximity to Sarah’s head. 
The missile fanned her temple as it went by, and strik- 
ing the wall knocked out the plaster and fell into a 
wooden chair, which it overturned. 

Sarah ran screaming toward the door of the dining- 
room, which opened at that moment and two young 
ladies appeared. One came forward with a commanding 
air and looking as if the commotion had not been entire- 
ly unexpected, the other remained silently in the back- 
ground, 

“Miss Lilly—Rhoda’s temper—a flat-iron!” was all the 
frightened Sarah could say, and Lilly turned to see 
Rhoda, avother flat-iron in her hand, hurrying forward 
to get a range on Sarah again, She paused on seeing 
her mistress—their eyes met fora moment. The two 
standing thus during a scarcely appreciable space of 
time were a curious study. 

Lilly the lady, fairas a Rowena, with a firm mouth 
and chin, and a proud head, showed strength and self- 
control in every line of ber face. 

Rhoda the servant, with a certain dark beauty obscured 
now by rage, stood, ber lips working with half-uttered 
words, her hand clenching the flat-iron, her black hair 
tumbling over eyes red with a dangerous look. 

Both were angry; the stronger nature must bear down 
the other; it was the only way to conquer. 

Lilly looked at her calmly and sternly without speak- 
ing; the girl had seen something of that look before and 
met it now without flinching. The second of silence 
was broken by Sarah sobbing out: 

‘It might ha’ killed me.” 

The full horror of what the deed would be if Sarah 
had been struck by the iron burst upon Lilly. Her self- 
control did not yield, but a just and mighty anger rose 
to its full height, flasbed from her eyes, spoke from 
every part of ber face. As ifa mountain peak, serene 
and calm, had suddenly clothed itself with the majesty 
of cloud and lightning and fiery bolts. 

‘‘ Rhoda! this is murder!’ At the deep clear tones all 
the thunders of the law sounded in the girl’s ears; visions 
of the scaffold and the rope flashed into her mind. 

‘*Put it down,” said the same voice; at the command 
the iron fell on the floor. 

‘““Go now away and stay until you can come back 
sorry and ashamed,” 

It was impossible not to yield obedience to those tones. 
Raging with anger as Rhoda was she felt herself over- 
borne, overpowered, by this spirit mightier than her own. 
She was used to seeing other people affected by her 
bursts of rage; she was not used to feeling that she had 
met somethiog which could master her. Cowering she 
turned, caught a shawl lying near, and with it over 
ber head as if to shield her ran out into the yard and 
then into the street. Her feeling was that of a beaten, 
conquered animal; to get away—no matter where—and 
hide. She ran along the unfrequented ccuntry road a 
quarter of a mile, and then paused on a flat rock behind 
a clump of cedars and stood panting and looking baek 
at the house sbe bad left. The words she had not dared 
utter before burst from her lips now, incoherent, 
foaming with the wrath she had been obliged to sup- 
press, 

‘*Go back—sorry! Ashamed! Not while life lasts. 
When my devils are out I want a good time. They 
haven’t been out lately—I shut ’em up because she 
wanted me to. She knows I’ve got ’em. I have run 
away before and gone back; I’d get soft and come round. 
I will not do it again, I hate them—tbeir smooth way 
of living—all cut and dried and measured out. I must 
go to bed so, and get up thus, and eat at the same hours, 
and be washed and ready to doasIam told. There is 
no room for anything that aint exactly so. But she— 
she’s got more temper than I have, only she don’t use it 
so much, She’s got bottled lightning, but she can keep 
the cork in when I cannot. Sbe wanted to make a good 
girl of me. I remember my mother. She is dead. 
The ‘ Wild Irish Girl’ they called ber; and my father, 
Pietro, he is in prison now. When he was good natured 
he used to tell me about his life in Naples. There was 
not any regularity about that. I will go and do as they 
did. That hfe in the slums begins to look pleasant 
again; it always does after I have lived smooth and lazy 
and been good a long time. I came from them and I’ll 
go back, and never darken their doors again. I’m hard 
and I’ll stay so, It is more fun to sleep on a cellar door 
and eat cabbage stalks and be free than to be fed and 
clothed and live at the beck and nod of others. This is 
Rye—not far from New York. I can walk on the rail- 
way track. When I am tired, there will be a bush, or a 
house—if I see one of the mght kind; not any of your 
gen‘lemen’s handsonfe country seats like the one I have 





left. A week ago I could not have done it. I was full 
of their good eating, and lazy with living in their fine 
house. Now TI like the fun and the danger. I know 
how to tuke care of myself. I did not live in them 
slums till I was twelve years old for nothing.” 

She laughed in a thin sharp voice and, with a last bale- 
ful look at the house whose roof had sheltered and 
whose inmates had been kind to her and long-suffering 
with her, rose and walked away with a neat clean step 
—such as she might have inherited from some Italian 
ancestress who wore the short skirt. 

Was it the girl’s temperament or her will? Who can 
draw the line? She had the wild instipcts of her laz- 
zarono father, and the same love of ease and warmth 
and sunlight, such as made him stretch his lazy length 
along the Mergellina in the sun and lie there hour after 
hour. She had ber mother’s fiery affectionate disposi- 
tion touched off with her father’s savage recklessness; 
his knife had stood him in many an instance where 
Rhoda had re:orted to a flat-iron. 

Small wonder that she was at odds with fate—that 
she quarreled with life as fiercely and fruitlessly as if 
she had come from along line of ancestors of finest 
sensibilities and deepest feeling. Ignorant and poor, 
outcast aod homeless now by the mad act of a few 
minutes, she was not to be entirely pitied or entirely 
blamed. 

Lilly and Lucy Wilmarth, twin sisters, who were her 
mistresses, had striven long and patiently with this con- 
tradictory daughter of a mixed parentage, and as yet 
without reward. Eight years before, Lilly,-a girl of 
twelve, had seen Rhoda knocked down and hurt in a 
street in New York. All the kindness and pity of her 
child’s heart was roused; she stood by her through the 
crowd which gathers at such a moment and wert with 
her to the hospital. After Rhoda’s recovery, Lilly’s pe- 
tition to an indulgent father introduced her into the fam- 
ily where she had been the especial maid and protegé of 
Lilly and Lucy. She was atorment, a constant care, and 
yet an object of regard. Many a time she quarreled 
furiously and ran away, to come ba:k starved and weak, 
a week after—or sometimes sought out by Lilly and en- 
treated to return. Her temper, when it burst into its 
awful paroxysms, transformed the pretty, decent maiden, 
full of love for ber young mistresses, and capable of 
great sacrifices for them, into a fiend, howling and un- 
manageable. All the self-restraint and good habits 
fostered by months of care snapped, and Lilly’s only 
resource was to order her into some corner where she 
could coo] down with no one to disturb ber. The proc- 
ess of cooling down usually brought shamefacedness, 
and that produced a desire tu run away. Usually Lilly 
maintained perfect serenity, and looked down on the 
furious girl as from lofty, quiet heights; but this time 
the assault on Sarah was of a murderous nature and not 
to be passed over quietly—a change of policy was nec- 
essary. Rhoda bad hitherto feit the velvet of her 
mistress’s nature, now she was to learn that there was 
steel underneath, ready for great emergencies. 

As Rhoda vanished, Lilly, the light of battle still in 
her eyes, said some comforting words to Sarah, and 
taking Lucy’s hand walked away, leaving the field to 
the cook. 

‘Tam glad she has gone,” said Lucy, impulsively, 
fuil of sympathy for her sister. ‘‘Sbe never brought us 
anything but evil. Papa calls her the family Banshee 
correctly—bowling little thing. She has been more 
your charge than mine, Lilly; shall you receive her if 
she comes back in a week, as she does sometimes?” 

‘*Not unless she is really penitent; this has been too 
serious a matter. Poor girl! It is too bad. It was 
necessary to be angry with her; I could not manage her 
in any other way. I believe, secretly, that I have more 
temper than she has, only I can control myself and she 
cannot.” 

‘* Which is a very great difference; besides, this was 
rightecus indignation, and I approve of that. But what 
a pity she will not be bere to help you get ready for 
Philadel] phia, and one of us must always be with mam 
ma. I wish you and papa were not obliged to go on the 
first of May to that Exhibition.” 

‘*Papa says he must. Itis the penalty of his office. 
Ob! I bope mamma did not hear any of the noise the 
Banshee made. We must go and see.” 

They passed on to the room of their mother, a help- 
less invalid, but one of the sweet, patient kind, who 
made the best of her misfortunes, always finding the 
bright side and mentioning it when any one else would 
have supposed there was none. The care of her had 
fallen upon the two girls when they were fourteen yeais 
old, aud it had taught them lessons in patience and 
sweetness which they might otherwise never have 
learned. 

The next scene in Rhoda’s life finds her among the 
slums she thought of with such tenderness when she 
ran away from the Wilmarth house—only they were not 
the slums of New York, but Philadelphia. She had 
reckoned on her anger and pride when she said she 
would not go back—sheé had not reckoned on that strong 
Irish love for the mistress whom she had served and 





whose patience she had tried for years. It was a love 
curiously hke that a dog has for the master who has 
beaten him deservedly and soundly. He does not 
forget it, and his eyes burn dangerously if the master 
comes near, yet he cannot leave him. So with Rboda. 
She knew when Lilly and her father went to Phila- 
delphia, and in two weeks after she was there. She did 
not go in the regular train, like her mistress; her method 
of traveling was very irregular and not so respectable. 
Much of the distance she walked with nimble feet; 
sometimes she begged a ride, and food was to be had 
for the asking at the more humble houses by the way. 
There is a free-masunry among the poor entirely un- 
known in higher circles, by which they all help each 
other. Rhoda’s keen, bright eyes, softened now from 
their angry blaze, and her imploring look asked for her 
before she sp ke. Withal she preserved a decency 
and propriety of dress and manner which were attrac- 
tive, and to her language, although it had coarsened 
with coarse surroundings, still hung something of the 
strength and refinement caught in a better sphere. 
The women who helped her with food or a cast-off 
garment on that journey looked after her with interest 
as she went away, and said, ‘‘ What can have been the 
matter that a girl so young should have turned tramp 
in that way?” 

Rboda would have wished to stab any one who dared 
intimate that she was following “‘ her Miss Lilly,” drawn 
irresistibly by a love she did not acknowledge. To 
herself she fiercely said, ‘‘ Il wish to see the Centennial 
Exhibition—it is for that am going. I was to have 
been with Miss Lilly and her father and I will not lose it 
just because I ran away from them. I can take myself 
there and see it as well as if I had gone with them in a 
palace ear or an express train,” and she tramped spir- 
itedly on over the flat plains and fruitful fields of New 
Jersey. She did not whisper to herself that the first 
thing she would do on reaching the city would be to 
hunt out the house where the Wilmarths lived. 
Nevertheless, it was what she did. She excused herself 
with the plea that she was bungry, inconsistently for- 
getting that it had always been her rule to go tohumbler 
houses. Pausing before the handsome house the Wil- 
marths had taken in West Philadelphia she eyed it with 
pride. 

‘*They’ve got a fine house,” she soliloquized. ‘‘ I was 
afraid there would be so many great people here they 
would get them all. I’m glad they haven’t. Miss Lilly 
ain’t used to plainness. I wonder if she’s got anyb dy 
to wait on her. I could brush her hair better than any- 
body else, she always said. They’ve got some new 
servants, I suppose. Just as likely as not they'll be a 
stuck-up lot that won’t give me anything. I'll ask, 
though.” 

Her surmise was correct; when the door was opened 
the cold eyes of a strange servant looked her over, saw 
immediately that she was a tramp, and a sharp yoice 
said, ‘‘ We have given away all our cold victuals to-day; 
you must go somewhere else,” and the door was shut in 
her face. Rhoda had expected it, but went away as 
angry at the dismissal as if it bad been planned to an- 
noy her; still she muttered, ‘‘ Them wasn’t Miss Lilly’s 
orders, [know. We never used to do so at Rye.” 

(To be continued.) 





Religions Netws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 











ABROAD. 

ScoTLanD.—The Case of Prof. Robertson Smith has again 
come before the Aberdeen Free Presbytery, and threatens 
to occupy as much of public attention as it did last winter 
and spring. It will be remembered that no grounds fora 
libel were found against Prof. Smith, either by Presbytery 
or synod; but that the General Assembly disagreed with 
their decision as respected one charge of the libel, amended 
that charge and sent it back.to the Presbytery for a new 
trial. As amended the charge reads as follows: 

“ As also the publishing and promulgating of writings con- 
cerning the books of Scripture, which, by their ill-considered 
and unguarded setting forth of speculations of a critical kind, 
tend to awaken doubt, especially in the case of students, of 
the divine truth, inspiration, and authority of any of the 
books of Scripture, and on the doctrine of angels and proph- 
ecy, a8 the said truth, idspiration and authority and doctrines 
of angels and prophecy are set forth in the Scriptures them- 
selves and in the Confession of Faith.” 

At a meeting of the Presbytery, Sept. 13, this charge was 
taken up, and four particulars considered. These deal re- 
spectiyely with the Professor’s views on the institution of 
the Aaronic priesthood, the authorship of Deuteronomy, 
the subject of inspiration, ani his alleged disparagement 
of certain books of Scripture. They were made the sub- 
ject of extended and heated discussion, and were succes- 
sively declared irrelevant, the vote on the first being 23 to 
17; on the second, 26 to9; on the third, 28 to 14; and on 
the fourth 23 to 12—a result which, so far as it goes, vindi- 
cates the Professor. His remarks preliminary to the dis- 
cussion were delivered with vigor and seem to have been 
well received. We quote from the report in the Edin- 
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burgh ‘‘ Scotsman” the following in which the Professor 
refers to the general charge that his writings are unsettling: 
“Professor Robertson Smith said the Assembly had found 
that it was either unconstitutional or inexpedient to judge a 
man for the tendency of his opinions or for the neutrality of 
attitude of his writings, but on the suggestion of Dr. Rainy 
they bad found it reasonable that the courts of the church 
should inquire whether a member of the church, in writing 
on a critical subject, had, by an ill-considered and unguarded 
setting forth of speculations of a critical kind, tended to 
awaken doubt, especially in the case of students. ..... 
Evidently if they were to inquire whether certain statements 
tended to shake the faith of students, the proper course to 
take was not for every man to think himself into the position 
of a student, and wonder whether they would shake his faith, 
but to go to the students, cite witnesses, and let them say 
whether in them they had that effect. On that issue he (Pro- 
fessor Smith) would have cheerfully met the judgment of the 
court. He hoped he should never be indifferent to the serious 
responsibility that lay on him in the position of a Professor 
for any act which could shake the faith of the students. But 
his chief support during many painful scenes connected with 
this case bad been this—that he bad reason to believe that in 
the minds of students, and in the minds of other men who 
were exposed to the same difficulties and doubts, the ten- 
dency of his writings had not been to shake their faith, but in 
some cases—and he spoke it with humility—to confirm it. At 
the same time, as he had said before, he did not take up the 
position in this matter as one who felt himself free from all 
blame. If be bad been aware of the amount of misunder- 
standing that would have been raised he should have been 
more cautious to make clear his position. But so far as he 
had been able to see, those persons whose feelings he had 
hurt by what he had written were not those whose faith was 
liable to be shaken.” 
It is rumored, however, that the case will shortly be 
brought to a pacific conclusion by the appointment of 
Prof. Smith to the chair of mathematics in the University 
of Aberdeen, and the prosecution being allowed to drop. 


AUSTRALIA.—Apropos to the religious instruction ques- 
tion the Bishop of Melbourne has addressed a letter to 
every clergyman in charge of a parish in his diocese depre- 
cating the withdrawal of the Bible from the State schools, 
and urging the ministry to greater activity in teaching the 
children under their pastoral care. Here is his practical 
conclusion: 

* Lay the matter before your people. Remind them of the 
utter insufficiency of Sunday school instruction alone} of 
the necessity that there should be some kind of balance and 
proportion between sacred and secular education, even in 
the case of those who attend Sunday-schools; as well as some 
kind of week-day provision for those who do not. Remind 
them moreover that a Christian man is not his own, but that, 
bought with the precious blood of Christ, he is bound to 
glorify God with his time, his talent, his strength, and his 
life ; that every spiritual gift is bestowed, not thatit may been- 
joyed merely, but rather that it may be imparted to those who 
are less happy and instructed than ourselves. Thus by God’s 
help, instead of merely folding our hands and waiting for the 
deluge, we sha!l be doing what in us lies to benefit men and 
glorify God.” 





SWITZERLAND.—The Evangelical Alliance will hold its 
seventh general conference in Bale, September, 1879. A 
letter has been addressed by the President of the Central 
Committee to the Council of the Alliance at London, in- 
viting it to be present on that occasion and to name the 
speakers on the following topics: 

(1.) Evangelical religious life in Great Britain. 

(2.) The immutability of the Gospel. 

(3.) Missions among the heathen. 

Upon the second of these subjects the Hon. and Rev. E. V. 
Bligh has accordingly been named, and upon the third the 
Rev. W. Arthur. Addresses will also be delivered upon 
the second topic by Professor Von Orelli and Prof. Godet, 
and upon the third by Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn. Ad- 
dresses and reports are to be delivered only in the German 
or French language, (hough in the discussions following 
the English may be used. 


AT HOME. 

A Sailor Evangelist.—Captain Henry Bundy, Chicago’s 
sailor preacher, who was ordained in June last and then 
set sail in his Gospel ship, ‘‘ Glad Tidings,” on his annual 
evangelistic tour around the lakes, wri.es from Big Beaver 
that the common people everywhere received him gladly, 
that he has baptized many, opened new missions and re- 
vived old ones. His is a work as wonderful as novel. 
His little craft sails only for spiritual good, and he goes 
among the sma!l hamlets of the upper lakes where there 
are no regular pastors, meeting many of the French Catho- 
lics and converting some of them, and the people supply 
him with food and bid him God speed from point to point. 


Convention of the New York P. E. Diocese.—The P. E. 
Diocese of New York held its ninety-fifth annual conven- 
tion September 26th at St. John’s Church, in this city, 
eighty-eight churches being represented. An address was 
made by Bishop Potter, and reports were presented by the 
various committees having in charge the work of the 
church. The annual report of the City Mission Society 
showed that the receipts have been $20,000 and the ex- 
penses $23,000. The society has aided during the year 1,187 
persons, and has furnished 16,038 free lodgings and 105,- 
381 free meals. The Society for the Promution of Religion 
and Learning in this State reported an unexpectedly rapid 
progress within the past year, the subscriptions being $1,- 
185.43, with a promise of $1,300 more during the sitting of 
Convention. The Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund showed 
the following account: Subscriptions during the year, 
$2,109.39, expenditures, $54.98; balance on hand, $2,941.84. 
An appeal was made on behalf of St. Stephen’s Diocesan 
College, Annandale, by the Rev. Dr. Morgan. The con- 
tribution to the diocesan fund for the ensuing year was 
fixed at one-half of one per cent. of the salary of each 
clergyman in the Convention. 








Notes from Chicago.—Six lady missionaries, en route to 
China and Japan under the auspices of the Womans’ 
Methodist Society, halted at Chicago last week and were 
kindly greeted by a public gathering of resident ladies. 
They were Mrs. Flora Best Harris, of Meadville, Tenn., re- 
turning to Hakodadi; Miss Julia Sparr, M. D., of Muncie, 
Ind., going to Foo Chow~ Miss Spencer, of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Holbrook, of Baltimore, to Tokio; Miss Priest, of 
Auburn, N. Y., to Hakodadi; and Miss Cushman, of Boston, 
to Yokohama.——Miss Emma Ambrose, of Omaha, Neb., 
appointed by the Woman’s Baptist Mission Board to go to 
Toungoo, in British Burmah, started last week, passed Sun- 
day with friends near Chicago, and will sail with the Rev. 
Mr. Roberts and wife from N. Y., Oct. 5th.——The curi- 
ous have figufed out that 80,000 Chicago Germans never go 
to church.——The American Missionary Association has 
appointed Miss Emily P. Newcombe, of Chicago, to be 
preceptress of Talladega College in Alabama.——Church 
statistics show, as a rule, the largest congregations in the 
evenings.——The ‘‘ Jewish Advance,” in a review of the 
Jewish year 5638, says: ‘‘Sabbath-schools are confessedly 
the most important branch of congregational activity. 
Free schools for Hebrew and religious instruction have 
been louder called for than ever.”——-The weekly meeting 
of Congregational ministers has had under discussion ‘A 
Special Course of Study in our Theological Seminaries.” 
Prof. Hyde, of the Chicago Seminary, favored a special 
course for young men of piety and ability but lacking the 
means to go through college. He would make ministers of 
them without Greek and Hebrew. And the general senti- 
ment followed his lead. 


Western Congregational Items.—The Rev. G. B. Barnes, 
of Athens, N. Y., has become pastor of the church at Ot- 
tawa, Ill. The Rev. A. Harper and wife, of Port Byron, 
Ill., have heard the bells of their silver wedding. The 
Minutes of the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois 
General Association are just published, and show 240 
churches, 213 ministers, 22,717 members, a gain of 812; 604 
adult and 288 infant baptisms, and the loss of four minis- 
ters at an average age of 71. The Rev. Alfred Connet, of 
Salisbury, Ind., has been appointed missionary pastor and 
teacher at McLeansville, N.C. The churches at Maple 
Rapids, Chase and Tustin, Mich., are supplied by Messrs. 
T. A. Porter and Geo. Benford, students at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The Rev. L. Magee, of Columbia 
ville, Mich., has left the pulpit for the plow. The Rev. H. 
C. Seotford has become pastor at Alpena, Mich. The Rev. 
W. Woodmansee, of Chagrin Falls, O., goes to Lexington 
and Port Sanilac, Mich. The Rev. James Campbell resigns 
Pinckney and Hamburg, Mich., for Kansas. Palmyra, 
Wis., wants a pastor. Oak Grove, Wis., has parted with 
the Rev. W. C. Sanford, after three years of good work. 
Mitchellville, Iowa, has organized a new church. At Ful- 
ton, Wis., the Rev. O.G. May, on a late Sunday, welcomed 
nine new members. The church at Osage, Iowa, lately 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary and the tenth of its 
present efficient pastor, the Rev. D. O. Douglass. David 
City, Minn., has found a pastor for its church in the Rev. 
M. A. Crawford. Osborne, Kansas, has dedicated a hand- 
some church, with the bills all paid, and the Rev. R. B. 
Foster pastor. Reports to the late Nebraska Association 
give proofs of increasing prosperity in that State. 


Dean Stanley’s Movements.—Dean Stanley made a flying 
visit in this city on Friday last, calling on the Bible Re- 
vision Committee now in session at the Bible House, and 
addressing it on behalf of the English Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member. He was cordially re- 
ceived with brief addresses of welcome from Drs. Schaff, 
Woolsey, Crosby, Kendrick, Washburn, and others, iu the 
name of the denominations which they severally represent 
on the committee. From New York he went direct to 
Philadelphia, where he was the guest of Mr. G. W. Childs. 
On Sunday he preached in St. James P. E. Church of that 
city to an immense audience on the text, ‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” dwelling especially 
upon the latter clause of the text. ‘‘ Weare invited to 
de so,” he said, ‘‘ by the festival of this day—Michaelmas 
Day. But there is no time in which we may not raise our 
thoughts from earth to heaven, from the seen to the un- 
seen, from the erring, confused, imperfect ways of the 
performance of God’s will in this troublesome, perplexed 
world, to the perfect and divine fulfillment in a better and 
higher state.” From his closing remarks, with respect to 
the spiritual character of the heavenly service, we take the 
following: 

“ Doubtless in our imperfect state the will of God cannot 
in this respect be dune entirely on earth as it isin heaven. 
Yet still the thought of that state to which we all look for- 
ward may help us more clearly to understand what should be 
the aim and object of all earthly combinations and forms, 
whether of language or of government or of worship. It is 
by the spirit and not by the letter ; by the essential substance 
and not the accidental outward covering; by the better 
understanding of the meaning that lies beneath the words; 
by the better appreciation of inward unity amid outward 
differences; by the comparison not only of earthly things 
with earthly, but of spiritual things with spiritual, without 
respect of persons or of nations, that the unity of spirit, 
which is the unity of the »lessed angels, can ever be pro- 
duced among earthly churches or nations. Much of the 
course of this world may be carried on by colossal armies and 
by blood and fire and sword, by gigantic commerce, by daring 
assertion of authority, by ceremonial observance, by dog- 
matic exclusiveness. But there is a higher course of things 
carried on by the still small voice of conscience; the union 
of intelligent minds by spirit; not matter by reason, not 
force by mind and heart, and not outward polity. Each one 
is in this sense a king to himself; more dear in the sight of 
God than the conquest of nations isthe conquest of self, 
which each man can achieve with God’s grace.” 


From Philadelphia the Dean goes to Washington and per- 








haps to Richmond, returning to this city, where he will 
visit Dr. Schaff and preach a single sermon. Before leav 
ing for Europe, Nov. 3d, he expects to visit Niagara Falls 
and Canada. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, now holding its annual meeting at Milwaukee, in its 
general survey of the missionary field during the past year 
gives a most favorable report of the outlook in Turkey. 
Speaking with regard to the missionaries in that country, 
it says: 

“ Their neutral position has been well maintained, and gen- 
erously recognized by both the Turkish and Russian author- 
ities. The presence of thousands of Protestant Lutherans in 
the Russian armies that swept over the Balkans, the courtesy 
of the Russian officers to the missionaries as Americans 
and as missionaries, the protection they have afforded the 
before despised converts to the evangelical faith, and the 
eagerness with which the Russian soldiers have purchased 
the Scriptures. have been a new revelation to the Bulgarians, 
and will not fail of wholesome results.” 


An impression has existed that a Russian protectorate , 


would be unfavorable to Protestant missions. ‘‘ But what- 
ever may have been the attitude in the past,” continues the 
report, ‘‘the Russians have not, in this war, shown them- 
selves unfriendly to evangeiical effort, and as the result of 
the war religious freedom has been promised to an extent 
quite unknown to most of the Great Powers; and a pro- 
tectorate has been established not in the interest of the 
Greek Church, but of Protestantism.” In India the work 
is also considered hopeful. A large number have been re- 
ceived to church membership during the past few months, 
and an unusual spirit of inquiry awakened, especially in 
the Madura Mission, In the Mahratta Mission a new inter- 
est is reported among the Mohammedans at Bombay. 
Jaffna College at Ceylon closes the year with an attendance 
of fifty young men, and graduated a class of seven, all 
professing Christians. The high religious character of this 
institution is especially marked. In China. at the Foochow 
field, healthful though slow progress is noted; and in North 
China a conspicuous revival. The Japanese Mission is 
being antagonized at Kioto by the old heathen priesthood, 
who are alarmed by its rapid growth. Noserious hindrance 
however is apprehended. The following statistics show the 
scope of the work of the board: missions, 16; stations, 7{; 
out-stations, 529; missionaries and laborers sent from this 
country, 371; native pastors, helpers, &c., 1178; pages 
printed, 4,977,385; churches, 248; church members, approxi- 
mate, 13,727; added during year, so far as can be learned, 
1,223; pupils in schools, 26,170. 





The Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. makes a 
gratifying financial exhibit for the year just closed. The 
debt of $48,000 existing at the beginning of the year has 
been raised, and no new indebtedness of any considerable 
amount created. From all sources, including subscriptions 
to the debt, the total income of the Board has been $422,- 
204.73, the available income, after deducting the amount 
of debt, being $434,218.79, which fell short of the expendi- 
ture by only about $4,500, and this by reason of an unex- 
pected demand made September first. The Committee 
felicitates itself that, although asking the churches, as ad- 
vised by the Board, for $500,000, it did not appropriate so 
largeasum. Had it done so, a fresh deficiency of $66,000 
would have resulted. But having in view the probability 
that the churches would not respond to the full extent of 
the call, it appropriated something less than $450,000, and 
kept down the expenditures to the lowest point consistent 
with the conduct of the work. The result proves their 
good judgment. The Society enters on its new year unem- 
barrassed, and having kept its faith with those who sub- 
scribed to the debt on the understanding that no fresh 
obligation should be incurred. While from one point of 
view this presentation is gratifying, it must not be forgot- 
ten that in thus decreasing the appropriations the scope of 
the work is proportionately narrowed and its usefulness 
impaired. 

“We shall wrong ourselves,” says the report, “and 

cripple our missions, unJess, entering Upon the new year with 
the full purpose expressed in our resolution of a year ago, 
we also faithfully execute the purpose, and see to it that the 
income of the year upon which we have now entered do not 
fall below the full sum of $500,000. Only thus can we change 
this perilous process of a continuous reduction of expendi- 
ture below the necessities of the missionary work into an 
honorable and animating advance.” 
As to the work of the Board the Committee reports an 
addition to its force of six missionaries and thirteen assist- 
ant missionaries. In the home work of stimulating mis- 
sionary zeal the Board loses the services of Dr. William 
Warren, who has served for twenty-two years as District 
Secretary in the New England field. It is not proposed for 
the present to appoint any successor, but to put the re 
sponsibility of stirring up the churches on the respective 
pastors 

“ How serious a trust this is,”’ says the report, “* may be in- 
ferred from the fact that as an annual average seventy-five 
per cent. of our entire contributions is now received from 
New England, while the membership of our Congregational 
churches over the same extent of territory, as compared with 
our entire membership over the whole field, is but fifty-six 
per cent.” 

For editor of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald,” a post vacated by 
the voluntary retirement of the Rev. Isaac R. Worcester, 
the Committee has elected the Rev. Elnathan E. Strong, 
for the past thirteen years pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Waltham, Mass. Substantial aid is acknowl- 
edged from the American and British Bible Societies and 
the American Tract Society, and especially from the Wo 
man’s Auxiliary Boards, frcm which, during the year. 
contributions have been received amounting to not less 
than $81,000, an increase of $9,000 over the previous year 
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The Rubber Paint, 

Nothing is more common than to see paint 
which has been put on with care anda reason- 
able expectation of lasting for years, crack, 
crumble and peel off after the briefest pos- 
sible use; the fact being that acids and 
alkalis enter into the composition, corroding 
the lead and consuming and destroying the 
oil. An article that is free from these des- 
tructive elements, that will last, will not be 
iffected by changes of temperature and that 
may be applied to any surface whether 
brick, iron, wood‘or plaster, if it can be found 
is what every one ought to use. All this and 
more is claimed by the Rubber Paint Co. 
for the article which they manufacture. It is 
represented that in this paint the rubber and 
chemicals are so united with the pigment and 
oil that the corroding matter is entirely neu- 
tralized and a permanent chemical compound 
formed, remaining for years as elastic and 
brilliant as when first applied. It is manufac- 
tured in all shades and is always ready for 
use. Sample cards and circulars may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Rubber Paint Co. 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago or St. Louis. 

Schools and Colleges. 

Not the least interesting and valusble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union is a 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 280. These schools represent the best in 
the country ; many of them are personally 
known to one or the other of the editors of 
the Christian Union; and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be asuccessful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 


school 


THE Dean of Chichester, in a sermon at 
Oxford University, recently said, “* Ye men 
of science, leave me my ancestors in Paradise, 
and I do not grudge you yours in the Zoologi 
cal Gardens.”’ 

Brain and Nerve Food, 

Rev. J. F. Tobey, of Medford, Mass., writes : 
‘“ Having given the Vitalized Phosphates a fair 
trial and received benefit from their use, I 
heartily recommend them to persons who are 
suffering from Nervous Exhaustion or Debil- 
ity. The relief they afforded me was rapid; I 
have seen it in other cases highly satisfactory. 
They supply that necessary food to the Nerves 
without which there is discomfort and disease. 
For an overworked brain, or a feeble diges 
tion, they will prove an invaluable relief.” 

To F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Avenue. 

Vitalized Phosphates sold by all Druggists. 

N. B.— 150,000 packages have been prescribed 
by Physicians. 


Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes mace on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes. 


Merchants returning from the East say, 
that since the reduction in prices, the Amer- 
ican House, Boston, furnishes the best accom- 
modations at a more reasonable rate than any 
other Hotel in that city. 

for particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N.Y, 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 


No Carpets Should be Laid withouta 
Moth Proof Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. Amer- 
ican Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. 
For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mattress- 
es and Patent Spring Pillows, manufactured 
by the American Carpet Lining Co., New York 
and Boston. 





- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is tully prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov" 
ernesses tor Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to purent 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2? Union 
Square, New York. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH OCTOBER 34. 
[. 


All Around the House; 


Or, HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. By 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, author of 
* Motherly Talks,”’ ete. 


This volume, as its title implies, consists of pa- 
pers upon topics concerning the ordering and well- 
being of the household. tt contains, in addition 
to a large number of receipts for cookiog, and 
rules for marketing, numervus bints for the man- 
agement of servunts, directions as to furnishing, 
repairing, cleansing, etc , and information on ail 
the innumerable things op which housekeepers 
need information, while in addition to its userul- 
ness asa guide to practical knowledge, it is emi 
nently interesting and suggestive to every one 
concerned in the welfare and happiness of home. 

One vol., 122mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 











Remorse. 


A NOVEL. From the French of Ta. Rent- 
ZON. Forming No. 13 of “ Appleton’s Col- 
lection of Foreign Autkors.”’ 16mo. Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

“Remorse,’’ which appeared recently in the Revue 
des Deux, Mondes, isa novel of great power. The 
author, who writes under the name “Th. Bent- 
zou,” 18 Madame Blanc,*‘ a woman.” says a writer 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, “of great intelligence 
and the highest character.” 


I. 


John-a-Dreams. 
A TALE. 
“Like John-a-Dreams, unpregnant of my 
cause.’’—Hamlet. 
Forming No. 18 of ** Appleton’s New Handy- 
Volume Series.’ Price, 30 cents. 


“The author of John-a Dreams’ has condensed 
into one volume ‘a pretty love-story, interspersed 
with #8 many appreciative sketches of characier 
as might have furnished forth several wovels of 
the _rthodox tength.’’—Londun Atheneum. 


IV. 
Words, 
AND HOW TO PUT THEM TOGETHER. 
By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Principal of 
Lenox High School, Lenox, Mass. 


“ This book will not rival any now in use. It is 
designed to gv bef.re all such, and ‘make their 
paths straight.’ The aim has been,to * crystallize 
orai teaching,’ and thus, while lightening the pu- 
pil’s labor, to relieve the teacher from doing the 
work of the schviar.”’—Extract from Preface. 


18mo. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
7; 
Mrs. Jack. 


ASTORY. By FRANCES ELEANOR TROL- 
LOPE. Forming No. 19 of **Appletons’ New 
Handy- Volume Series.” Price, 20 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume 
mailed, post-paid, to any address in tne United 
States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries x: New Testament 


Illustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed puints. 
A concise, strong and faithful Ex position, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold onty by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and laymen of all denumi- 
nations of Christians. 

“* Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
—Congregationalist, Boston. 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.’’— Re- 
ligious Hera.d, Hartford. 

* its author thinks independentiy, reasons clear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
expands moma abbreviuates wisely.”"—Revr. 4 
DeWitt Talmage, D.I 

“Tt will rank amor - ‘the best « pomunemtnries tthe 
day.’’—Rev. Am. M. faylor, D. 

“Simple, attractive, correct a judicious in the 
use of learning.”—Chancellor Crosby, N.Y. 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), now ready. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubi shers. Address 
A. 8S. BA RNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NATURE, dates, Msstntne, Journal of 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF LITERARY 
REMINISCENCD. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS. 


CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
WITH LETTERS OF GHARLES LAMB, 
LEIGH HUNT, DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
AND CHARLES DICKENS. 

1 vol., l2m0, with interesting Jac-simile letter, 

cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s recollections of 
their contemporaries are beyond question the best 
recent contributions to this class of literature. 
They have to the fullest the charm that lies in ajl 
books of personal reminiscence, and makes even 
their trifles pleasant reading. But the C.arke’s 
treasury of memories contains much more than 
trifles; its contents are in every case real cuntrib u 
tions to our biographical knowledge. Besides 
anecdotes which are of a reul value, beyond mere 
gossip, the volume gives us some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Dickens thatare in his very best 
vein, and much new matter in regard to his famous 
amateur dramatic company, to which Mrs. Clarke 
belonged; letters of Leigh Hunt, which give a bet- 
ter picture of the man than any published since the 
collection of 18#2; realiy valu«ble additions to our 
knowledge of Keats; and an especially capita! 
series Cf reminiscences of Charlesand Mary Lamb. 
The chapter devoted to Dougias Jerrold 1s another 
of the fresh things of the book; and all this new 
material is made of greater interest by the bits of 
autobiography scattered through it by the Clarkes 
themselves. When it is remembered that the sur. 
vivor of the Author Couple is one of the last mem- 
bers left uf the only circie that could write such 
memories, all these plessant reco lections have 
the worth of literary history. 


IT. 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


Froude’s Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 


THIRD SERIES 
l vol, i2mo, cloth, $1.50, 
III. 


The Political Adventures of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. 1 vol. 
16m0, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 40 cents. 


*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepatl, upon receipt of advertised price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 ) Broadway, New Y ‘ork. 


EGGLESTON, 


Messrs. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


announce that they have entered 
publication of a iF of Popular lives of 
FAMOUS AMERIC. INDIANS, by ED- 
WARDEGGL - ‘STON , # LILLIE EGGLE- 
STON SEELYE. 

The volumes will be in 12mo, fully illustrated, 
and handsomely bound, and will be issued at 
the uniform price of $1.25 each. 

The initiai volumes announced below will be 
followed at short intervals by lives of RED 
JACKET, BLACK HAWK, POWHATAN, 
POCAHONTAS and others. Mr. Eggleston's 
personal knowledge of Indian life and charac- 
ter render hime specially suited to an undertak- 
ing of this nature, while the great popularity of 
his novels is evidence that the books will be thor- 
oughly interesting. The authors jointly have 
peculiar qualifications for their task. 

NOW READY: 


Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet. 
With six full-page ei y ns, map, planes. 
12mo. Handsomely bound, $1. 


GARRETT. 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. 
By EDWARD GA KRETT, author of * Occupa- 
tions of a Ke meee Life,” “ Crust and Cake,” &c,, 
&c. mo. #1. 
3" Published. from the author’s advanced she ets. 


FINLEY, 
MILDRED KEITH. 

A Sequel to the ELSIE STORIKS, by MARTHA 
FINLEY. 16mo, $1.25. 

*,* The characters so we!ll-known to the readers 
otf the ELsIK BOOKS reappear in MILDRED 
KEITH, which is really a continuntion of this 
most popu-ar series. 


THE ELSIE BOOKS--A New Edition, 


ELSLE DINSMORE, ELSLE’S HOLIDAYS. 
ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD, ELSIE’S WOMANHOOD, 
ELSIE’S MOTHERHOOD, ELSIE’S CHILDREN, 

6 vols., Attract vely Bound. 
Price reduced to #1.25 per vol. 
*.* Over WAM 0) the Eisi Books have been sold. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
__ Publishers, New York. 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 


THE 


| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, i 


upon the 








A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the beautiful, with fine art engravings 
and oii pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 
$3, witn an unequaled premium tw » eplend 1 oll 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and THe LION’s BRiID»e, 
15x21 inches, mounte) of canvas; transportation, 
0c. extra. Seud postal card for full particulars, 
Address 





creased tn size,and will be found of easing 
a to all interested in Science. 87 per annum. ' 





ote, for ple copy. Macmilian s Co., 43} 
ond oe Siew ork, | 


w. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York, 


EDWARD CARRETT. 


THE MAGIC FLOWER-POT, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, author of “Occupations 
of a Retired Life,” etc., ete. 
cloth, 272 pages . #1 50 


PROF. HENRY MORLEY. 


THE CHICKEN MARKET, 


AND 


Crown &vo, 


OTHER FAIRY TALES. 

By Prof. HENRY MORLEY, author of **Moriey’s 
English Literature,” etc., ete. With illus- 
trations by C. H. Bennett. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 368 pages Th 


HORSEBACK RIDING. 


FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


By GHISLAIN DURANT, M. D., Ph. D. 2mo 
cloth . = $1.25 
“Itis not only invalids who c can protit by the 
compactly written and sensible treatise. It 
will be of service to all who wish to preserve 
health.—[{ Hartford Courant. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for new Fall Catalogues. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


IS2 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? Ap attempt 

to answer the question in the light of the 
best scholarsbip, and in the most reverent 
and catholic apirit. By the Rev. J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. I16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
“Written in excellent spirit. . . . fitted todo 
substantial good.”’—Henry W. Bellows, D.D. 
“A capital book to be heartily commended.” 
Robert Collyer. 
CATHOLICITY IN ITS RELATION- 
SHIP TO PROTESTANTIS™E AND 





ROMANISM. By the Rev. F.C. Ewer, 
8.T.D. 2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


“A volume full of thought, eloquence and force, 
ona subject of essential importance to the com- 
munity. 


ths 3 * Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cioth, extra 
gilt. Home’s —wOLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, — wilt. 
GIBBON’s Rom 6 vole. Cloth 

CLAXTON, KEMSEN &H AFF EL FING ERIE, Phila. 


JOHN aR. ANDERSON, 
161 William st.. New York, 
Will furnish Sehvol and Text Br OKs, 
BOOKS. Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re 
BOO KS. by pai on application 
ICE® REDUCED. 


_Guced prices. What do you ‘want ? 
CABSELL, PERT ER, & GALP LN, 


ondway. New York. 


HARPER'S MAG AZINE, HARP ER’S WEFKL Y 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of 5 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to “ne address, for one yeur, 
#10; or any tw» for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sen’ by maw on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTH ks Frac klin Square, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


33 5678 Curious Old Books at your price 
87'2 Standard Books at our price. 

102,742 Bibles ane Prayer Books at any 
price. ( atalogue No. 4 f Lrcoat Bros., 
a 4 Beekman St.. opp. New Posto Office, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 
AND MODERN GEMS! 


arrangec for CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. 

s By ALBERT W. BERG. 

Contains apaet 100 aifferent pieces, 
in an original and attractive form, viz. 
Part 1. New Themes and Modern Gems. 

Part 2. Preludes, Postludesand Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Wed ing and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive und Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and wi!! be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or protes- 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and others sufficiently indicate the vulu- 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price $2. 


GETZE'S 


NEW METHOD FOK THE 
al 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter 
the newest and best method for the Pmno-Forte 
ever puolished, By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte playing is greatly simplified ana im 





New Catalogues free 








classified 


proved. Is the teacher's besf assistant, and light 
ens the labor of the pupil. specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. ¥ 
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Che Sundav-School. 


THE GOSPEL FEAST. 


Luke xiv., 15-24. 








“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.”—Luke xiv., 15. 

‘HRIST had heen invited on a Sabbath day to what 

_/ was evidently a social gathering of considerable 
magnitude and importance. He is never recorded to 
have declined an invitation to the house of rich or poor. 
He went, carrying the truth with him, as he always did. 
The strife of the guests for the places of honor at the 
table led first to a rebuke of such social emulations, 
which were more common in the East than in the West, 
in that age than in ours, in an aristocratic than in a 
democratic community. Then be added a lesson against 
miscalled hospitality, that which is offered to those that 
nave no need of it, for the purpose of securing their 
s cial recognition in return, aod drew a picture of Chris- 
tian hospitality in contrast. A woman at the table 
caught up his expression, ‘‘ Thou sbalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just,” and uttered a pious 
apostrophe expressive of her sense of the blessedness of 
those that will sit down in the kingdom of heaven to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. Hers was a common 
experience of to day; she saw no blessedness in doing 
now the will of her heavenly Father, but anticipated a 
creat blessedness in the future for those who had done 
that will. To this experience Christ addresses himself 
in this parable. He shows that the heavenly feast is 
not future but present; that the invitation is a present 
one; that now all things are ready; and that men, in- 
stead of hastening to enter into the blessedness that is 
prepared for them, with a singular though undeliberate 
unanimity excuse themselves. The primary applica- 
tion is of course to the Jews, to whom the kingdom of 
God was offered, who put it away from them, and from 
whom the Messiah turned, sending the invitation out 
into all lands and inviting in the despised Gentiles. 
The secondary, and to us more important, application is 
to every one who declines the invitation of the Gospel 
on whatever ground, meaning not to decline but only to 
postpone, but really shutting himself out, because now 
is the accepted time and now is the day of salvation. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

I. Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God. Everyone agrees with that sentiment, Everyone 
thinks that a future heaven will be blessed. Everyone 
desires to die as a Christian, to rise as a Christian, and 
to stand as a Christian before God’s judgment throne. 
An anticipated heaven is blessed to every soul. This is 
the universal experience. To this universal experience 
Christ’s parable is a response. You would be glad to be 
assured of heaven in the future, Listen to what Christ 
says to you now. 

II. All things are now ready. ‘* The kingdom of God 
is righteousness and peace and joy in tbe Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. xiv., 18). It is not a place but a state. It is 
not circumstance, it is character. It is ‘* within you” 
(Luke xvii., 21). It is therefore a present blessing. 
‘* All things are now ready”: pardon which gives peace 
(Rom. v., 1); ‘the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding”; love which gives joy, Christ’s own joy 
(John xv., 9-11); the joy of loving and being lowed of 
God; avd faith which begets righteousness (Rom. 
ini., 22);—the righteousness which 1s built on faith but 
of courage, knowledge, self-control, patierce, godliness, 
brotherly kindness aod love (2 Pet. i., 5-7). This is 
heaven. And this is now ready. No oae need wait for 
it till after death. 

III. But when this present heaven is proffered to men 
they decline. With one mi: d* they procrastinate ac- 
cepting the invitation. The excuses are many; the rea- 
son is one—a disrelish for spiritual things. A beaven 
of green fields and golden streets and white robes and 
elysian repose looks blessed in the future. A heaven of 
sterling righteousness and spiritual joy and profousd 
peace has no attractions as a present experience. Are 
you entering this heaven? or are you procrastinating 
and hesitating <nd excusing yourself? 

IV. Our Lord does not designate all excuses; but he 
symbolizes three common reasons that « perate to keep 
men from enteriog into the kingdom of Jcsus Christ. 

The first is kept away by his property. How hard is 
it for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God. (Mark 
x., 24-25; Luke xii., 16-21; xvi., 19-22). The second 
is kept away by his business. The cares of this world, 
the ambitions of life, the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the seed. (Matt. xiii., 22; 1 Tim. vi., 9-10). The 
third ds prevented from accepting the Gospel invitation 
by his social enjoyments. He that puts father or mother, 
son or daughter, husband or wife before Christ is not 
worthy of him. (Matt. x., 37). 

Neither is kept from the kingdom of heaven by any- 





* Not with one consent, which implies a combined action; 
but with one mind, which implies a common motive and 
purpose, 
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thing wrong in itself. It is not wrong to own land, 
buy and prove oxen, marry a wife; it is wrong to put 
property, business, or even the highest social affections 
above righteousness, joy in God, and peace through Jesus 
Christ. 

Neither property, business nor social affections are 
inconsistent with the Kingdom of God. The lan1-owner 
might have gone to the supper and postponed seeing his 
farm till the morrow. But with him as with many the 
enjoyment of possession was more than the enjoyment 
of a Cbristlike character, The buyer of oxen might 
have left proving them till after the supper. But, like 
many, he put the claims of business before those of his 
Lord. The third might have brought his wife with him. 
Friendship and social fellowship often lure us from 
Christ. The remedy is not cutting ourselves off from 
social fellowship, but bringing our friends with us to 
Christ. 

There is also symbolized in these three not merely the 
differences of excuse but also the differences of spirit. 
The first pleads necessity—I must needs go and see it; 
the second his plans—I am going to prove them; tbe 
third simply his will—I cannot come. So men treat the 
claims of Christ with varying degrees of respect: some 
with apparent deference; some with comparative in- 
differe:.ce; more with ill-concealed scorn. But there is 
po real respect in the heart of him who declines to 
accept. 

VY. The Master of tue house was angry. God does 
not regard the rejection of the Gospel invitation with 
unconcern. The Biblical representations of the wrath 
of God are not human misapprehensions. He that 
treasures not up for himself an inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven treasures up for himself wrath against 
the day of wrath. (Rom. ii., 5). 

VI. The commission of Christ to his followers. Go 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city and 
briog in hither the poor, ete. (1) Quickly. The time is 
short; the night cometh in which no man can work. 
Redeem, therefore, the time because the days are evil. 
Haste to thy work. (John ix., 4; Rom. xiii., 12.) (2) 
Go out. We are fishers of men; we are not to wait for 
the fish to come for us, we are to go after them. We 
are to go for men where they are; we are not to expect 
them to come to church where we are. Christ, Philip, 
Paul are our examples. (Luke v., 1-3; Acts viii., 29-35; 
xx., 20.) (3.) Bring in the poor, the maimed, the halt, the 
blind. An invitation 1s not to be only to the intelligent, 
the virtuous, the moral, the reputable. Our churches 
are too much adapted to the elite. Our Gospel is medi- 
cine, it is therefore for the sick; it is redemption, it is 
therefore for the slave; it is salvation, it is therefore for 
the sinner. (Mat', ix., 12, 13.) Into the city. Home 
missions. Into the highways and hedges, Foreign mis- 
sions. That my house may be filled. A half-filled church 
is a disgrace to Christian disciples. The house of God 
should be filled. And the way to fill it is by personal 
work in personal visitation. Historical illustrations of 
a compliance with this commission, and the effect, are 
afforded by the labors of Whitefield, Wesley, and 
Moody. Compel them to come in. The invitation should 
be urgent; like the cry to arouse the sleeping who are 
beleaguered by fire. But it is the compulsion of entreaty, 
not of violence. ‘‘ The compelling is that of love. 
When pride declines the Gospel the Master is angry, 
and no further invitation is sent; when humility hesi- 
tates love compels,”’* 

VII. None of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. The New Testament maiotains a 
reticence concerning those that have not been bidden; 
but tnis language im plies that there is no hope of future 
salvation for those that have deliberately rejected it in 
this. It is certainly one of solemn warning to every 
suul that in the study of this lesson hears again 
the Gospel invitati n, and in the surrender of himself 
to the deceitftulness of riches, the cares of this world, or 
social pleasures, on the morrow aguaio rejects the Gospel. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





INVITING. 

Its dignity. Teaching your class you speak in place of 
the Lord Jesus. You are his voice. ‘He that heareth 
you heareth me.” Let his very tones come from our lips. 

Its purpose is to win souls. Compel them to come in. 
““ When I compose a sermon,” said Massillon, “I imagine 
myself consulted upon some doubtful piece of business, I 
give my whole application to determine the person to act 
the good and proper part. I exhort him, I urge him, and 
I quit him not until he has yielded to my persuasions.” 
Such study of our class and teaching would work won- 
ders. 

Its results are not always the same. Some excuse them- 
selves. In Faust, the angels cast roses upon the demons, 
and each rose, as it touches them, becomes a drop of liquid 
scorching fire. Gospel invitations only sear some. But 
some in streets and lanes, in highways and hedges, have 
never heard the gracious invitation. Will you not invite 
them? There are diamonds to be had for digging and 
polishing. 





* Abbott’s Commentary on Luke, 





Hooks and Authors. 


ZOROASTER:.! 

The Zend-Avesta, or Avesta and commentary, is re- 
garded by orthodox Parsees as wholly the work of 
Zoroaster, If by this name a single individual is meant, 
the assertion is easily disproved by internal evidence 
from the books of the Avesta still extant. These are 
evidently of different ayes, as the dialects in which they 
were written prove; and the Avesta language as a whole 
is a Sanskrit dialect, closely related to the Vedic, and 
distinctly separate from classic Sanskrit. Very differ- 
ent again, and of considerably later age, is the Pahlavi, 
or ancient Persian, the language of the Zend and of the 
translated Avesta. Besides this unconscious and de- 
cisive testimony of language, the different books show 
in their contents a various authorship. The five Gathas 
or hymns, which constitute the most ancient portion, 
really contain, says Prof. Haug, the sayings and teach- 
ings of the great founder, though some of them, at least, 
were composed by his disciples. The tradition of the 
Parsees, that all the twenty-one books or nasks of the 
Avesta were written by God himself and delivered to 
Zoroaster as his prophet, is of course inadmissable as an 
answer to criticisms based on clear internal evidence. 
Yet the Zoroastrian authorship of the whole was be- 
lieved by the ancient Greeks also. Prof. Haug explains 
this tradition by supposing that the name Zarathushtra 
(Zoroaster) was not that of one individual only, but a 
general title, corresponding to high priest, or spiritual 
head, and that Spitama Zarathushtra was the first of a 
long series of priests by whom the Zoroastrian script- 
ures were compiled in the course of centuries, A study 
of the Gathas by themselves is therefore the chief means 
of ascertaining what were the teachings of this master 
before they had been overlaid by later philosophies and 
ceremonies. As to the age in which he lived, Prof. 
Haug says that ‘“‘under no circumstances can we assign 
Dim a later date than 1000 B. c., and one may even find 
reasons for placing his era much earlier, and making 
him a contemporary vf Moses.” Certainly the great 
religious movement of which he was the leader tovk 
place at an early period, as both the Avesta and the 
Vedas bear wituess. 

The rise of Zoroastrianism appears to have been con- 
nected with the change from a nomadic to an agricul- 
tural life on the part of certain Aryan tribes. These 
tribes, whom Prof. Haug styles the Iranians proper, 
became weary of the constant wanderings in the Pun- 
jab, and settled themselves near the bighlands of 
Bactria, where they were subjected to constant incursions 
from the other Aryaus who still pursued their ances- 
tral occupation. The gods (Devas) of the Brahmanical 
tribes became to the Iranians the personifications of 
malice and evil power; their sacred drug, Soma, 
intoxicated with which they rushed to conquest, was 
pronounced a thing accursed, and its mischievous 
magic was opposed with counter-charms and incavta- 
tions. A new religion grew up, originating apparently 
in the selection of certain Vedic divinities (the Aburas) 
as patron spirits, Spitama reduced this plurality to 
uuity, and promulgated ote supreme being, Aburé- 
mazdao, or the Ahura who is creator of all, Hence the 
later forms, Auramazda, Ormazd, etc. 

Spitama’s origiaal conception is pronounced by Prof. 
Haug to have been identical with that of the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah. While we cannot admit the perfect 
accuracy of this opiuion, particularly as regards the re- 
lation conceived between the Almighty and evil, we 
must consider it established that the dualism which 
subsequently characterized the Zoroastrian creed did not 
originate with Spitama. His religion was based on a 
pure monotheism. A separate evil spirit (Ahriman) of 
equal power with Auramazda is entirely foreign to it. 
But the germ which was afterwards developed into that 
conception is found in his philosophical theory to ac- 
count for the existence of imperfection and evil in the 
world. According to this theory, two spirits, ‘the 
beneficent spirit” and ‘‘ the hurtful spirit,” are inherent 
in the nature of the one God. They are as inseparable 
yet as opposite as light and darkness, life and death; 
ad both are indispensable to the maintenance of the 
universe. In process of time, after Spitama’s death, the 
name :f the beneficent spirit became a title of Aura- 
maZJa himself, and Abrimaa, the Devil, as an immortal 
and co-equal power, tuok his place in the Parsee myth- 
ology. This dualism was, according to Prof. Haug, 
resisted by the Magi, who resurted to a new dogma 
intended to restore and fortify monotheism; namely, the 








interpretation of a passage in the Zend-Avesta to mean - 


that both Auramazda aud Abriman were created by a 
superior being, named Zarvan Akavana, or Boundless 
Time. This was a misapprehension of the passage, 





1 Kssays on the Sacred Language. Writings and Religion of 
the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sans- 
krit, etc., at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Ed- 
ited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Boston: Hougbton, Osgood & Co. 
1878. 8Vvo, pp. 427. 
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which does not personify boundless time at all. It is, 
however, held by the Parsee dasturs (priests) to this day. 

In further amplification and distortion of the funda- 
mental dogma of Spitama his successors personified 
and deified numerous mora) qualities, gifts and minor 
spirits to which reference had been made by him. Both 
the gods received councillors, six to each; and Aura- 
mazda became nothing more than the president of the 
celestial council. In Sraosha, the bighest archangel, the 
mediator between God and man, Spitama appears to 
have believed as a person. The later Parsee legends 
make him a supernatural son of Spitama, who will ap- 
pear in the last days, bringing a uew revelation, and an 
era of millenial bliss. 

Zoroaster's philosophy, as expressed in the Gathas, in- 
cluded the idea of a dual nature in man. Two intellects 
(heavenly insight and earthly experience), two lives 
(body and soul), two histories (here and hereafter) are 
clearly set forth. The doctrines of a future life and of 
the immortality of the soul, of heaven (‘‘the house of 
hymns”) and hell (‘‘ the house of destruction”) and of the 
resurrection of the body, are all to be found in the early 
Avesta, and remain characteristics of the Parsee faith. 

The fire-worship which had existed before Spitama’s 
time was retaiued by him in a symbr lical sense—perhaps 
the only one it ever had; aud he reverenced also the 
Spirit of Earth (under which term he meant perhaps no 
more than the eartb itself) as the bountiful rewarder of 
the husbandman. His ethical code seems to have 
been simple. The true believer was to cliog with fidel- 
ity to the brotherhood, eschew violence, respect the life 
and prosperity of another, and bate and resist the raid- 
ing Deva-worsbippers. In this aspect, his religion 
appears to have been an offensive and defensive alliance, 
based on the sacredvess of life and the rights of prop- 
perty—in a word, a league in behalf of civilization. It 

however, redeemed from utilitarianism by sublime 
faith and poetry on the theological side. If Auramazda 
was chiefly regarded by him as the protector of a par- 
ticular race, the same may be said of the conception 
entertained by the early Jews regarding Jehovah. The 
most striking difference between the two religions is 
shown in their devel: pment. The Hebrew mind, re- 
ceiving certain fundamental truths, expanded these 
germs into ever nobler and purer growths, retaining 
through all the essential truth. The Persian mind, 
starting with a conception equally sublime, philoso- 
phized and mythologized upon it, until the original 
truth was overgrown, and the root itself had no more 
power to send forth new shoots. Both faiths, being 
founded in intense national feeling, lacked the generous 
missionary spirit; both are practically dead, as distinct 
religious agencies; but Judaism lives afresh in Chris- 
tianity, while Parseeism is hopelessly moribund. What 
was true and eternal in both has long since become the 
property of mankind. 

Concerning the person and life of Spitama Zarathush 
tra very little is known, and that not certainly. He was 
a Bactrian, and from Bactria may yet come further 
light concerning him. By far the larger part of the 
ancient Zoroastrian books were wantonly destroyed by 
Alexander the Great. The Parsee community in Bom- 
bay and a small remnant of faithful ones in their early 
home are the sole remaming exemplars of the faith. 
Prof. Haug’s book contains, besides learned and acute 
treatises on the topics we have outlined, careful transla- 
tions of a suflicient portion of the Zend-Avesta to give a 
good notion of its nature and contents; and may be read 
with much interest and profit afier the article on this 
subject in Professor Whitney’s ‘‘ Oriental Studies,”’ 
which furnishes an admirable introduction and general 
survey. 





In ‘“ Tritons” Mr. Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the author of 
‘*Nimport,’’ has attempted a realistic story of New York 
life. Scores of people have attempted the same thing be- 
fore with no better success, The story is not without 
interest, though the elements are too many and too incon- 
gruous to mix well. (Lockwood,.Brooks & Co.) 


J. Sheridan Le Fanu has written an entertaining little 
story, which D. Appleton & Co. publish as No. 7 of their 
Handy Volumes, with the title ‘‘The Bird of Passage.” 
There are but few characters, and the chief interest is de- 
rived from the heroine and the mystery with which she is 
invested. The tone, though somewhat melodramatic, is 
fresh and pure, and the end, if disappointing, is yet wholly 
consistent with the fitness of things. 


‘*Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal,” by Mary Patrick, is one 
of those stories in which a painful uncertainty as to the 
fate of the characters is maintained up to the very last 
page. The fact that the end is a pleasing one is hardly an 
adequate compensation for the suspense that has gone be- 
fore. The story deals with those phases of English life 
which English novelists have made so familiar. There is 
the local landed proprietor; his agent the banker; the 
doctor who is in love with the banker’s daughter; and the 
baronet who is also captivated by the same young lady 
and runs the doctor a long and doubtful race. The heroine, 
it should be said, returns the doctor’s affection but fancies 
herself compelled to favor the baronet in return for pecun- 
iary service done her father. Out of these elements is 





interest the reader. 
Library). 


(Harper & Bros, Franklin Square 


Three separate publishers send us three little books 
which are of kin in topic, and which are so alike in size 
and style that they might well belong to one series. ‘‘“How 
to be Plump,” by T. C. Duncan, M. D, (Duncan Bros.), is 
worth at least the very short time it takes to peruse it. It 
will afford amusement to all, and possibly a few may be 
benefited by following its rules, though they contain little 
or nothing that is really new. ‘The \ as an Instru- 
ment,” by A. A, Patten (Edw. Schuberth & Co.), we cannot 
recommend too strongly to those who have anything to do 
with vocal culture, whether parents or teachers. The 
author thoroughly understands his subject; and his sug- 
gestions are practical, and some of them original. ‘ How 
to Take Care of Our Eyes,” by Dr. H. C. Angell (Roberts 
Brothers), is an equally valuable little book. It is free 
from technical terms, and the explanations are notably 
simple and clear. For the sake of the chapter on the 
school-room, if for nothing else, it ought to be widely cir- 
culated. 


Toice 


If the rising generation (0 not become adepts in the art 
of elegant expression, it will not be for want of text-books 
on rhetoric. To the score of manuals on that subject 
already competing for public-favor, a new one has just 
been added by Sheldon & Co., from the pen of Prof. D. J 
Hill, of the University of Lewisburg. It is intended to 
precede the ‘Science of Rhetoric,” recently put forth by 
the same author. We do not believe in the necessity of 
a series of text-books on rhetoric; the science certainly 
should not be divorced from the art, and one treatise, 
properly condensed, should suffice for all the instructions 
needed, together with their application. Thinking differ 
ently, Prof. Hill in his advanced work has furnished the 
Jaws of discourse as a scientific system; in this elementary 
book he presents rules bearing on the various processes of 
the art of composing. The choice of subjects, the collec- 
tion and arrangemept of materials, the use of the best 
words and constructions, figurative language, variety of 
expression, criticism, and the preparation of manuscript, 
receive attention in turn. Exercises in some variety are 
appended; we should prefer to have them interspersed 
under the rules and principles to which they relate. While 
we find little new in this treatise of Prof. Hill, we think 
the matter is judiciously selected and clearly presented. 

Dr. James Brown has written a Life of Dr. John Eadie, 
D.D., LL.D., which in spite of the scarcity of material for 
a biography has set forth that quiet but industrious life in 
an attractive form. Dr. Eadie was pre-eminently a schol- 
ar, and for the most part out of such material is not made 
that form of heroism which shows well in a picture. He 
was eminently a worker both in his parish and his pro- 
fessorship, but it was work whose history is in the structure 
of instructed souls rather than the annals of his contem 

He was a voluminous writer, and yet he rarely 
letter, and this story of his" life lacks the vivid 
coloring which accompanies the correspondence preserved 
by the biographers of Kingsley, Arnold and Macleod. Yet 
here was aman of real character and large gifts, and of 
such a man the life history must be wholesome and inter- 


poraries. 
wrote a 


esting reading. Dr. Eadie was one of the few men to 
whom has been given the grace to begin his minis- 


try in a great city, and live so well in the midst of his peo- 
ple and work so wisely for their spiritval and intellectual 
well-being that when, just after he had passed his sixty 
sixth birthday, he was passing into heaven he was still 
surrounded by the scenes of his earliest ministry. When 
in the middle of his last earthly night he uttered bis last 
words, ‘‘I am very weary; and will try to sleep now,” it 
was a fit close to a life so laborious among a people whom 
he had wakened from sleep and inaction through his inde 
fatigable and patient ministry. Though Glasgow marked 
the horizon of his toil, Scotland was better for his having 
lived. We cannot refrain from quoting a sentence char- 
acteristic of his industry. When in his last illness he was 
urged to content himself with the thought of perhaps 
months of inaction he said to his adviser, ‘‘ Man, do you 
know what it is to like your work and to weary to do it?” 
As Guthrie, Arnot, Macleod and Eadie are becoming a 
part of the memories of the Scottish Church, there appear 
more and more plainly the reasons for that church’s 
strength and sturdy integrity. Macmillan & Co. 


It would be very difficult to embody a greater amount 
of musical information in a smaller space than is embraced 
in the concise ‘* History of Music,” by H. G. Bonaria 
Hunt, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Mr. Hunt is Warden of Trinity College, London, and 
Lecturer on Music in that institution. The plan of the 
work, which is intended for the use of students, is simple 
and comprehensive. It is divided into three sections. 
The first treats briefly of musical events and musicians 
from the commencement of the Christian era to the pres- 
ent time. Itis worthy of note that no mention is made 
of any American composer, although we certainly have 
several, e. g., Bristow, Paine and Buck, who 
titled to be named on the page with Sullivan, Barnby 
and Tours. Section second is composed exclusively of 
chrono-metrical tables of musicians and musical events, 
very ingeniously constructed and giving within the small- 
est possible limits every name and every item of serious 
importance in the rise and progress of music. Such a 
tabulation is both an aid to memory and a special conve- 
nience for reference. The tables extend to the present 
decade, in which are noted, among others, the deaths of 
Mercadante, Balfe, Moscheles, Sterndale-Bennett,:S. S. 
Wesley and Titiens. The last, and to the student most in- | 
teresting, division is styled the Art Summary, and “ sum- 
marizes the history of the art itself, unencumbered by the | ! 


are en- 


worked a story which even if it exasperates cannot fail to | necessity of tracing the career of any composer referred | 


to in the course of the text.” The development of scales, 
counterpoint and harmony, the history of the 
classes of choral music, and also of instrumental music and 


several 


account of musical instruments, an enu 


principal works and the 
are the 
Numerous musical illustrations explanatory of 


composition, an 
meration of the 
posers in chronological order, 


names of com- 
subdivisions of this 
section, 
the text are presented, 
with a full index, complete this very interesting and valua- 


A series of examination questions, 


ble treatise. The author warns his readers that they are 
not to expect in this what is called a *‘ readable” book; but 
if he has not made it readable, it is only because he has 
made it so compact. It is instructive in a high degree. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
—The late Dr. Gilfillan, of Scotland, left a life of Burns 


in manuscript ready for publication. 


A life of the late Bishop Selwyn, one of the noblest of 
men, has been written by a lady, and is in press. 
— Worcester, Mass., has a “ Public School Library,” for 
the exclusive use of the School Board of the city and the 
teachers in its public schools, 


—Information respecting the administration of par- 
ochial libraries is desired by Mr. T. W. Shore, Hartley 
Institution, Southampton, England. 

—A good private library is not to be made ina day. It 


is a growth, and its quality must depend as much on the 


owner's mind as its quantity on his purse. 


—Mr. Jolin Morley has finished a two volume life of 
Diderot, but it is not adjudged as interesting as his Roman 
and Voltaire, to which it is in some sense a companion 
work. 

—It is moved by the American Philological Association 
that the spelling of the word catalogue be changed to 


“eatalog.’’ All those in favor will please to—spell accord 
ingly. 

—Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, the widow of a recently 
deceased millionaire of Philadelphia, has given $10,000 to 
the Franklin Institute of that city as a memorial fund for 
the increase of the library. 

—Dr. Haug, author of “ Fssays on the 
to India in 1559 as Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in 


Parsis,”’ went out 


the Poona College. In that position he won the respect 
and regard of the Parsis, and they freely assisted him in 
his preparations for this work. The first edition of it was 


published in 1862. His untimely death interrupted a career 
of great promise. 

—One of the leading books of the autumn will be the 
first volume of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s ‘“* History of Amer- 
A slice out of the table of contents will 


give an idea of its scope and quality: 


ican Literature.” 


NEW ENGLAND: THE VERSE WRITERS. 
T.—The 
toward Poetry.- 
ism. °° 
I11.—The Puritans of New England universally addicted to 
versification.—The mirth of their elegies and epitaphs 
The poetical expertness of Pastor John Wilson — 
IlIl.—The pleasant legend of William Morcll.—His poem in 
Latin and English ou New England » @ 
IV.—The prodigy of the Bay Psalm Book.—Its 
ricators.—Their mode of 
book fearfully and wonderfully made. 


toward Art, 
unextinguished poetry in 


attitude of Puritanism 
The 


Especially 
Puritan- 


Reverend fab- 


conscientious proceeding.—A 


nal poet of 





V.—Anne Braistreet the earliest professix New 
England.—First appearance of her book.—Her cureer. 
Her prose writings.—Her training r poetry.—Her guides 
and masters the leading ecuphuists in English verse.—List 


of her poetical works.—Analysis of “The Four Elements.” 

“The Four Monarchies.’’—The fundamental error in her 
poetry.—Htr “ Contemplations.”’—The first poet of the 
Merrimac.—Her devout poems.—Her allusions to contem- 


porary politics.—Her championship of women,.—Final 
estimate. 
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Science and Art. 


TURNER’S DRAwINGS.—In August there was exhibited 
in London a collection of Turner’s drawings belonging to 
Mr. Ruskin, and of which their owner bad prepared a cata- 
logue with copious notes. Extracts from these notes have 
been published here tending to show thet the author's 
views have undergone considerable changes in his later 
years. He now admits that Turner’s figure drawing is 
every way bad, and acknowledges himself unable to 
account for the persistency with which the great artist 
represented the vulgar side of English life. He concludes 
by saying, ‘‘ When they see, gathered now together in one 
group, examples of the drawings in which the calamitous 
change is expressed most clearly, the public may perhaps 
see how in the deepest sense their own follies were the 
cause of all that they blamed, and of the infinitely greater 
all that they lost.” Hardly, we fear, Mr. Ruskin. You have 
been telling them all your life that Turner was right, and 
at this late day to attempt to show them that they are to 
blame for his having been wrong is rather more than can 
be expected of any save the most devoted of your follow- 


ers, 











Wm. KEITH’s PICTURES OF CALIFORNIA SCENERY, now 
on Free exhibition at Leavitt’s rooms, 817 Broadway, are 
well worth study. They are, on the whole, more satisfac- 
tory than those of Bierstadt and other painters of the sen- 
sational elements of form and color in the Sierras. Some 
of Mr. Keith’s pictures are sensational also. They present 
sorgeous effects which, being always exceptional and 
transitory in nature, even in California nature, are some- 
what tormenting in art, since when they are once de- 
picted they stay, refusing to fade as they ought; and so 
their subtlest charm is lost. For a view with which one 
would rather abide, take the magnificent ‘* Bed of the 
Glacier” (to our taste the finest of the collection), in which 
the bright monochrome of the sky, the cool gray splendor 
of the granite rocks, and the crystal stillness of the atmos- 
phere are as eternally true to nature as they are charac- 
teristic of the Sierra scenery. Next to this we like best 
the small picture of the head of Owen’s River. But all 
are powerful, and, their number being large and their sub- 
jects well selected, one may study in them the caprices and 
capacities of the wonderful climate of the Pacific Coast— 
its seasons as well as its mornings, noons and nights. The 
two spring pictures are those we like least. They resemble 
spring anywhere, and do not set forth with sufficient em- 
phasis its peculiar brightness and glory in California. 





Lonpon “‘ CLARKS.”—The hard work and poor pay of 
English clerks, or ‘‘ clarks,” as they are invariably called 
by their countrymen, is under discussion in our foreign 
exchanges. The manager of a certain ‘‘ Commercial Va- 
cancy Office” has written a letter in answer to the com- 
plaint that German clerks are largely employed to the 
exclusion of Englishmen. He says that out of one hun- 
dred German clerks applying for situations, all but three, 
on an average, can read and write at least three different 
languages. Out of a like number of English clerks, on the 
other hand, only eight understand any foreign language 
whatever, and only one can compete on equal terms with 
the Germans. These German clerks, too, can afford to 
work for small pay, as their education costs them but little, 
and is obtained near home in ‘‘ almost every village of the 
Empire.” The letter further says that German clerks are 
displacing those of other nationalities not only in England 
but in other countries as well. In the rapidly increasing 
volume of international correspondence it is evident that 
familiarity with different languages must more and more 
be a requirement. The sooner this is realized the better it 
will be for all concerned, and the more rapidly shall we 
approach that hoped-for but far distant epoch when all 
men shall speak a common tongue, have a common system 
of weights, measures and coins, and belong to one political 
party. 





FARMERS VERSUS MINERS.—In the early days of Cali- 
fornian gold-mining there were no inhabitants whose rights 
the miners felt themselves bound to respect, and when 
hydraulic mining came in the habit of getting gold regard- 
less of consequences had become so firmly fixed that vast 
qantities of sand were recklessly washed down upon the 
fertile lowlands. The debris from the mines chokes the 
rivers, raises their beds, and is spread by freshets over the 
alluvial bottoms which constitute the richest agricultural 
lands in the State. The land-owners on Bear River, a 
tributary of the Sacramento, seem to have taken the ini- 
tiative in organizing protective associations. They have 
brought suit against the company whose mines have 
wrought damage to the farm of one of their number, and 
the trial is arousing great interest among miners and 
agriculturists. The testimony shows that twerty years 
ago Bear River was a clear stream flowing between banks 
ten or twelve feet high, that the bed has been raised by 
mining debris until the river straggles all over the bottom 
lands and has in one place formed an entirely new chan- 
nel, and the plaintiff's farm has been reduced 70 per cent. 
in value. All is ascribed to mining operations; directly in 
filling the river and bottoms, and indirectly in laying bare 
the rocks on the hillsides, whereby the suddenness and 
violence of floods is much increased. California is now so 
largely an agricultural State that her agriculturists can 
make themselves heard even where the great mining inter- 
est is against them. 


PROFESSIONAL Honor. (?)—The “‘ American Architect ” 
publishes a communication signed ‘“‘H. & T.” which in- 
dicates the sharpness of professional competition as well as 








the questionable means to which some architects are willing 
to resort in order to render ‘‘ competitive examinations ” 
satisfactory to themselves. Messrs. ‘‘H. & T.” sent 
sketches in competition with other architects, known to 
them and to each other, for a Congregational church in 
Holbrook, Mass. : 


“In due time the various sketches were presented by the 

committee to the parish for cc nsideration and possible selec- 
tion. At this meeting, a private one called for the purpose, 
appeared, piloted by a friend who is a member of the parish 
though not of the committee, one of the competing architects, 
who, ‘had not been able to get his sketches ready in time 
for the express, and so had brought them down.’ Being 
there, the gentleman was granted permission to explain his 
design, which he did, taking occasion to let it be understood 
that he was prepared to contribute a portion of his commis- 
sion to the treasury of the Society could be but have the op- 
portunity. Notwithstanding this, the parish voted to adopt 
the design of the authors of this communication, upon which 
the gentleman accompanying our competitor moved that 
inasmuch as the plan did not give the exact number of six 
hundred sittings the vote be reconsidered, and our sketch, 
along with that of the gentleman who had got himself smug- 
gled into the meeting, be returned to their authors for modi- 
fication ; the parish, groping somewhat in the dark, as all such 
bodies do for a time, took the proposed action. Monday 
evening last having been assigned for final action, our com- 
petitor again entered upon the meeting, notwithstanding he 
had been informed such a proceeding would be considered 
out of place: and, obtaining consent, proceeded to explain 
additional drawings which be had brought, and to read a 
considerable specification of materials and labor.” 
It is pleasant to add that Messrs. ‘‘ H. & T.’? were success- 
ful in spite of the devices of their professional brother, 
but if the committee had happened to be of a pliable char- 
acter the sharp practitioner would no doubt have drawn 
the prize. 


Fact and Rumor. 











—Vesuvius in Italy and Cotopaxi in Ecuador are in 
active eruption. 

—A new Methodist church was dedicated in the pleasant 
village of Cvlona, Ill., on Sunday last. 

—Heavy frosts all over New England, miider one in 
New York, and a very mild one in South Carolina. 

—Garibaldi has given up his project of deflecting the 
course of the Tiber, and is again drifting into politics. 

—The Army of the Tennessee meets at Indianapolis in 
October. Generals McClellan, Hancock and Buel will be 
present. 

—Richard Grant White has resigned the onerous position 
which he has for seventeen years held in the New York 
Custom House. 

—Chicago confesses to one death from yellow fever, that 
of a Mr. Wilkie who went thither from Memphis, Sept. 15, 
and died ten days later. 

—Cyprus has a newspaper at last. It is published in 
English and Romaic, and is supposed to be the first ever 
publishe | on the island. 

—The storm of ten days ago detained some vessels at sea, 
on Lake Michigan, till their crews had been without food 
three days on reaching Chicago. 

—The current police phrase ‘“‘to run in,” signifying an 
arrest, finds its equivalentin Parisian slang ‘“couwrir de- 
dans,” used in precisely the same sense. 

—Mr. Henry D. Moore has reduced the debt of the Phila- 
delphia Permanent Exhibition from $273,500 to $43,900, and 
receipts are now in excess of expenditures. 

—The Great Eastern, having always heretofore failed 
to pay expenses, is now said to be going into the Texas 
beef-trade in the hope 02 making both ends meat. 

—In the London “‘ Spectator ” of Sept. 7th is a somewhat 
gloomy foreboding of the Indian policy that has now 
developed into an actual invasion of Afghanistan. 

—The Santo Domingo see-saw has tilted again. Gon- 
zales has capitulated and fled to Curacoa, and Jacinto de 
Castro is president of the provisional government. 

—The membership of the Iowa Methodist Conference 
has diminished by 229 in the past year. Do ‘hard 
times” retard conversions as well as contributions? 

—Boston trades people are agitating the plan of establish- 
ing a ‘‘ Co-operative Store’? on a broad and intelligent 
basis. Hon. Josiah Quincy is furthering the project. 

—The Southern negroes are sound on the financial ques- 
tion. They prefer money that jingles, and the bankers are 
working off silver dollars by paying them out to the cotton 
pickers. 

—Virginian women have formed an association to favor 
and promote the financial credit of the State. They pur- 
pose asking the Legislature to increase the tax list by 
$300,000. 

—Hon. Schuyler Colfax made an appearance at Syracuse, 
N.Y., last week, and delivered an agricultural address toa 
throng of 10,000 people. Both the man and the address 
were well received. 

—The Louisiana orange crop is said to be unusually fine. 
The oranges that are produced south of Baton Rouge are 
as fine as any in the world, and should be a large source of 
income to the State. 

—A team of elks was among the attractions of the Min- 
nesota State Fair. They can easily draw a buggy with 
two men in it sixteen miles an hour, and are so well broken 
that some women can drive them. 





—If we may believe tae newspapers implicitly, Dean ° 


Stanley has been overwhelmed with invitations from 
Sunday-schools to address them on the subject of his late 
remarkable explorations in Africa. 

—A man named Ferguson fell overboard from a Lake 


. 
which he came across, swam fifteen miles to shore. He 
was in the water twenty-two hours. 

—Six hundred Mormon immigrants, Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, English, Welsh and Scotch, landed at Castle 
Garden from the steamer Wyoming last week, officered by 
elders, who wear silk hats as badges of authority. 

—The Chinese government has ordered a careful investi- 
gation of the various cures for opium-eating resorted to in 
this country. The culture of the poppy has been forbidden 
in China after 1879, and the importation after 1880. 

—Hartford people are falling ill from the effects of Con- 
necticut River water, which is naturally good, but is not 
improved by long-continued drought and by the fertilizers, 
Paris green, etc., used on the arable lands of its water- 
shed. 

—Mr. Blaine in his speech in Faneuil Hall, last week, 
remarked in all soberness, ‘‘ Whatever your currency, 
you will never get rid of banks.*’ Some one in the audience 
asked if he meant N. P. Banks, and rather broke the thread 
of the discourse. 

—A French paper has been attempting to translate one 
of Kearney’s speeches. ‘* Pooling issues *’ appears as ‘‘ com- 
biner les intérets ouvriers,” which is very well, but ‘‘ moon 
eyed scullions” is rather inadequately rendered by 
“laveurs de vaiselles avec les yeux de la lune.” 

—And now that most democratic of all governors, he of 
Indiana, surnamed ‘“‘ Blue Jeans,” is selling cattle to the 
State. Of course this is all right, and it may be that the 
State gets better cattle at a lower rate than it could other- 
wise do. Nevertheless we cannot but reflect how dreadful 
would be the consequences if a Republican governor should 
go into the business. 

—In the great cities fire alarms are abolished. The only 
notification that the inhabitants have is the sight of the 
steam engine thundering past their doors. Cincinnati has 
adopted an innovation, in the practice of striking a signal 
which notifies everyone that the fire is out. An excellent 
plan, this, to quiet the nerves of those who are apt to lie 
awake all night after an engine has dashed past. It must 
have originated in the brain of some commissioner who 
has a nervous wife or daughter. 

—A letter from Odessa to a German newspaper presents 
a startling picture of the Nihilist moven:ent in Russia. 
The sect, it says, has penetrated the universities, and even 
the military academies, and the police are afraid to make 
arrests fearing the sentence of the secret revolutionary 
tribunals. It is wonderful that such an organization 
should have reached a state vf development which appar- 
ently gives it an efficient working strength under a des- 
potiogovernment like that of Russia. 

—‘‘ Democratic success is desirable only upon the clear 
understanding that it means an honest, intelligent and 
courageous financial policy.’’ The author of this assertion 
is supposed to be a Democrat, but he is evidently untrust- 
worthy. No real Democrat ever made the success of his 
party contingent on honesty and intelligence. It is a little 
curious, but if our Democratic friends will look in a late 
number of ‘* Harper’s Weekly” they will find the quoted 
sentence exactly as it stands, except that it begins with 
‘* Republican” instead of ‘‘ Democratic.” 

—Disintegration of parties is the hope of the country, 
according to a Vermont politician. He says, ‘I welcome 
the signs of disintegration in parties; and although just 
now the worse elements seem uppermost it is worth every- 
thing to have the separation made, for it is easier for good 
men to unite when the necessity is made apparent by the 
combination of bad men. [ shall be glad to see the day 
when parties contend for principle, and not merely for 
victory and the fruits of it, but a thorough breaking up of 
the present political organizations must come first.” Good! 
No, do not tell us his name, nor which party he has run 
with. The other side would not like it if uhey knew. 

—The release of the Fenian convict, Condon, who was 
sentenced eleven years ago and has been in prison ever 
since, does not afford satisfaction to English journalists. 
They find the United States impertinent for asking his 
pardon, and Minister Welsh flippant and disrespectful in 
his manner of preferring the request. They do not, how- 
ever, treat their own government any more leniently, 
since Lord Salisbury’s favorable reply is criticised in lan- 
guage almost equally severe. The fact seems to be that 
the English journalists are incapable of perceiving the 
beauty of pardoning a convicted criminal because he hap- 
pens to have been a Fenian and a citizen of the United 
States. 

—Among the pleasant possibilities of army life in Russia 
is that of having two massacres of Mohammedans charged 
to an officer’s account when only one was in reality or- 
dered. Such a little contretemps really occurred in the 
case of a Russian general in Turkestan, owing to the use 
of the Old Style calendar in one report and of the New 
Style inanother. It was thus made to appear that he had 
connived at one outrage on the first and at another on the 
thirteenth of the same month, whereas he was guilty of 
only one altogether. This was certainly rather hard for 
the Russian but we cannot see that it made any difference 
with his victims, and he ought to have been cashiered 
anyhow. 

—A defeated candidate for the British Parliament has 
been footing up his campaign expenses, and finds that 
they amount to a little more than $40,000. The other fel- 
low spent $50,000 and was elected. The greater virtue of 
American politicians is exemplified in the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Democrat who spent only $13,000. Apropos of 
which we find the “ Pall Mall Gazette” saying: ‘* About a 
century ago it was a fashionable opinion that political vir 


, tue was one of the natural growths of republican institu 


Ontario schooner, and, with the aid of a bit of board ditions in the United States, 


tions, and that republican statesmen were from the 
necessity of the case virtuous.” It goes on to point out the 
utter fallacy of this opinion as proved by the existing con 
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' inancial, 








From Monday, Sept. 23, to Saturday, 
Sept. 28. 
Financial Quotations—Gold,.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Sept. 23. Sept. 25. sept. 28. 
Gold (highest)...... Se “eancens 1U03 ....ceee 100% 
Legal Tenders... ... WSU .....6- WE2 ....06 . W962 


Gievernment Bonds.— 
These ae indicate the highest nominal rates,) 


6s, 1881. *1073 % 
6s. 188). Gis 
1 


seeeeee 








5s. ’ funded. 1881. 
5s funded. 1x8). 
48, IYI, Fr 
a8, 'R9L c. 
4s. registere4, 
48. coupon, 
6s, currency, r 


Alabama 5s. J883.... 43 
Alabama 5s. 1884.... 43 
Alabama 8s, L884.... 4% 
Alabama 4s, 1888 coe 4 


Ala. 88. of 1893 | 2 
Ark. tis. F. ’99-1900. 21 5 
Ark.7s.L.R.4&F.s. is 4 5 
Ark. 7s, M. LR. 4 74 
A.78,L.R.P.B.AN.O, 4 68.N.C.K.A 4 
Ark. 7s, M.O.4&R 4 54 










Ark. 78, Ark.Cen.R. 4 fi8.c. 
Conn. 6s, 1883-4...... wi 68. FLA. 66 
Ga, tis, ISTY-SU-86..... 100% ts 


Ga is. n. Dds., 1886... LUBY 
Ga. 7s, indorsed ‘86. 107% 


Ga. 78.go0id bds., 90 108 rm 8, iax.cl se. 

Ill. coup, ts, is7¥.... 6 
11). War Loan % 
Kv. tis 


Louisiana 6 ° 5 88. 1 
La. 6s, new bonds.. 50 | R. L. 6s, C. 1893-4... 109 
La, fs.new Fi’g D’ t. 50 | South Carolina 68.. 44 
La.7s, Penitentiary 50 do &J.. 2B 
La. fs, Levee Bds... 50 do p Bes 4 
Lu. 8s, Levee Bds... 50 do 68,L.C.’89J.4&3 40 
Lu. 88, L. B. of 75 .. 50 do 68,L.C.’#9A.&0 40 
La. 7s, Consol, 1914. T8% do 78 of ’8 Q 
Mich .fs .1878-79..... 102 do Non-fund.bds. 
Mich. fis. 1883. 104 Tenn. ts.old, 90-2-8 34 





Mich. 7s .189.)........ 110 er 6s, n. “ ccocee SAM 
Mo. 6s, due in I87#.. I) n.b., —— 
Mo. 6s, due 'S2 or '83 lu2 Virginia ta. old. beces 

Mo. ts due in Is85. 103 ao 6s, n.b. "66....- 24 
Mo. 68 duein i887. 13% do 6s. n.b.. si ese 2 


Mo. tis, due in 1888.. 103%, do 6s. consol b-- 73 
Mo. ts, due wo oF *30 10 ‘54, Va. On, ca WAL C.. b) 
21 








Mo. 6a, A. or U.d do 68, con. 2d s. 31 
Mo. 68.F bs. d "4-4 106 do 6s. deferred d. 5% 
Mo. 6s, H.&3.J.d” 36. 103% D.C. 3.668, 1924....... 78356 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 4.80@4.81 4.344 @4.85 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 28, 1878. 


Butter. —Keceipts for tne week were 35,998 pkgs. 
Exports, 4,508 pkgs. The market advanced on fine- 
flavored Creamery make or for any fresh private 
dairy of known finest quality. At the same time 
the weather was warm all the week up to Friday, 
and the arrivals of State butter came in more or 
less heated and quite a portion of it went over un- 
sold. In short, fancy fine fresh made butter is 
quick taken and higher, while the bulk of stock is 
accumulating and lower, and harder to move than 
ut any time for two or three weeks back. Exports 
have fallen off over half of what they have been. 
English orders for butter have mostly stopped, and 
it will require inducemeots both in quality and 
price in order to keep the English trade going. 
The market closes quick for fine fresh make, but 
dull and nominal for early made common State 
stock, and inactive and rather lower for all com- 
mon and low grade Western butter. We quote: 
sour cream creameries, fresh make, %@27c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh make, 23@25c.; fine Fall 
make private dairy, 23c.; fair to good Fall make, 
private dairy, I8@2ic.; entire dairies, southern 
and middle tier counties, 2U0@22c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh butter, 18@20c.; creameries, June 
and July make, 20@22c.; Western dairy packed 15@ 
20e.; Western dairy ladle-pucked, 10@l4c.; Western 
milled butter, 8@lUc.; grease, 5c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 90,607 
boxes. Exports, 43,523 boxes. As in butter the 
market seems to be confined to top qualities, and 
for quite a portion of the common early cheese 
there 1s no market,and yet the week adds quite 
largely to this style of stock in store. Choice Sep- 
tembers are quick sale, and 9c. has been made 
for the top. In August 84@8Xc. was quite a gen 
eral price, while 9@9\c. was had for specials. We 
quote: State factory, fancy Sept., 9% @9c.; State 
factory, good to prime, 8@9c.; State factory, fair to 
good,'6@se. ; State factory, skimmed, 14%@5c. 

Eggs.—Prime fresh marks were higher. Such 
sold readily at 2i@21 ke. 

Beans are in light receipt and higher. We 
auote: Marrows, per bushel, from $1.65@§1.75; Me- 
diums, from $1.60@$1.70. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, per |b., 6@27c. 


Dried Apples are cheap and slow sale except 
for very fancy stoce. Common old apples are 
worth I4y@2s%c. There are no new State yet ar- 
riving. 

Dressed Poultry.—Turkeys, per Ib., 13@l4c.; 
ducks, l2@l4c.; chickens, L1@13c. 














NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, “uperintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, P. oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
- Catalogues of 120 pages 
—= mailed tor 15 cents. 








SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Prices with the same class of work elsewhere, 














OFFICHK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


DA SEN Gnncbeei sds eriecrsones: spaseeah «+. $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked o' 
ie Ss ER ccccccncoccesccncccessses 2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .386.751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
J oases paid during the same ————_—— 
POTIOG.......0+0ceececeseseess $2,000,800 27 
Returns of Pre- ———_—— 
miums and Ex- 
penses .........- $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,%8 
<— ~~ secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real “istate = men due the —— 

pany, estimated at....... 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes ana Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank ......cccccccccccccccccccccce 255,364 02 

Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,451 66 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued pies pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J.D.J0 FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Cina ies DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
. 8, MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


Lawns CURTIS, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAKLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES w, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID mere ROBERT L, STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. Foae, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V. KING. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 4d Vice Pres’t. 


Continental Ins. Co., 





Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


ue Streets, 


Sreckiyn, corner Court and Mon 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Cash Assets, July 1, 1878.......... $3,204 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. +45 
Capital (paid up in cash)... 
Unearned Reserve Fund 
Net Surplus..............+ 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, B8ec’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jas. ist, 1878. 



























Ce as cass ccascccosece aeseccesos cose 000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund,..........ccc. cccccccsee 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities. ccccccccce 95,207.83 
Net Surpius,........ eoeccece eecsccceces eveeee 553,908.07 


Dotal ASS... 0ccccccseccocce.ce + $1,621,698.4 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 
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‘ew Improved and Carefall: 


= lected 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
3 couvenience and eficieney, for private or 
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for public use, they stand 


Circularsfree. © 
Scionticon Man 
Splendid Outtite a 
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BR OOK L Y N ADVERTISEMENTS 


George H 607, 609 & 611 
, a - " ( P E I S Fuhhon Street, 
f | itus, & Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes. Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for all who desi re boos hase Carpets to call at 


607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GOODS WARRAN TED AS REPRESENTED. 


ESTABLISHED (839. 
8. B. STEWART. —_L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality ot 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries at 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


Wi ATL ANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


c. Ss. WEST, 

No. 34 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
FRENCH BONNETS. 
OPENING—THURSDAY & FRIDAY, SEP. 2 & 27. 

We are prepared to exhibit on this occasion the 
latest oe rong: meg Ase French Bonnets and other 
ys EVES . « Novelties in Fine Millinery Goods of our own selec- 
AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. tionand Importation. G. 8. WEST. 

MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. ENN at aE 5p gE 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. Roca re BRANC is 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 102, 104, 108 COU fd a 
Pte 4 <. Ss, Sc. ‘ ., 0 ) . 87 CT. near State. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10 Fuitlon in all brakeman af 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, voc pecnyeeches tine meee 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &. “Pupils may begin atany time. 
a Curtains, Lambrequins, M. E. DOTY, 
ORNICKS, HALK MATTRESSES 213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
WINDOW SHADES, , Waite, Colored and Gilt. Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
STEWART & co., A large annorement a of t Goring Goods just received. 


O ORDER. 
174 FU /LTON STREET, BROOKLYN. | Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 


ried same as new. 











¥ INN BROS., Carriage | Makers. ¥ ACTOR Y 
47, 49, 5land 53 BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 255 
and 40 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookivn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and 81x sent 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h na. 
We ulso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Says, get posted if you want to purchase Furni-| Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
ture; and the right way to do it is to send for an | Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
iliustrated Book containing over 100 engravings Of | sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
different styles of Furniture, with pricesattacbed; | Fancy Geods of our own importation. 


mailed free. Send for one, and mention this paper. 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Address BROOKLYN FURNITURE Cu., , S61, 
and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. and No. 146 State t.. Chicago. 


USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
onade. from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 
BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Facvories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
9506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, III; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'f'g Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. 
A child can use them. Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt 

of $2. Send for our Illustrated Pampule *t on the Cow, containing the tes 
montals of practical farmers and dairymen throughout the U.S. and see- 
tional views of a cow's teats and bag dissected and scientifical! y xplained, 
by Drs. White and Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address. 
0. E. KING, President. 

Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 
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KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
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STRONGER 
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WORLD. ALWAYS THE SAME. 


ROYAL Powber 


Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 
wine-growing district of France. An old Pay ay my -y housekeeper writes that. uithough she has to 
pay a few pennies more for the “ Royal,” 8 that it goos so much farther and works so much better, 
that it’s economy to ure it. Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, and al! sorte of 
pactey. wholly without eggs. An old lady frm Obio writes that it makes the only biscuit her dyspeptic 

usband can eat. is is because the best and most wholesome materials are used. Approved by the 
New York Board of Health, and by such eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT, New Y ork; Dr. HAYES 
Boston; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphiu, etc. Sold in tin cans only, by grocers, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








\ LARGE number of inquiries are on hand, which 
4 in the rapid traveling of the last few weeks it 
has not been possible to notice promptly, and we now 
devote a leisure hour to miscellaneous directions in 
reply to these inquiries in the order in which they 
come before us. In this way we hope each inquirer 
will be able to select such information as we are com- 
petent to furnish in connection with her own request. 

Poultry, if not Kept too long, should be entirely free 
from di-agreeable taste or smell. Turkey, goose and 
duck require more care, being stronger flavored and 
more oily than chickens; but we are aware that they 
often have a very unpleasant taste, chiefly around 
those parts nearest to the insides. Wings, breast, 
second joint and drumsticks may be perfectly sweet, 
while the other parts, backbone, side bones and spots 
around the crop and breast, may be very unpleasant 
and repulsive. 

This cannot, however, be the case if care is taken 
not to break the entrails when drawing them; if the 
bird is carefully washed, first in clear, cold water, 
and then in salt water, and when hung up over-night 
—as it should be—to drain and air a piece of clean 
chareoal is put inside. Many cooks disapprove of 
washing poultry after dressing, and direct that no 
water must be used, but they must be wiped dry with 
a clean cloth kept for that purpose. We cannotthink 
this either neat or advisable. No care in wiping and 
drying can give the thorough cleansing that washing 
will do. We think we could detect the unpleasant 
flavor in any bird, wild or domestic, that has not 
been carefully washed, and especially with goose and 
turkey. The washing should be done as quickly as 
possible, and the bird be then bung up over-night to 
drain and air, and a piece of clean charcoal be put 
inside. 

Basting.—Contrary to many cook books we should 
advise that poultry should not be basted with the 
drippings which come from them when cooking. Let 
it cook and slightly brown in a hot oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes; then take the pau from the oven, 
lay the fowl on a platter, and drain off all the grease 
that has been drained out. Return to the pan, 
sprinkle over what salt and pepper is needed, 
dredge with flour. Pour into the pan haif a cup of 
water slightly salted and peppered. Rub little bits 
of butter over the bird for the first basting, part of 
which will drop into the pan; after that baste every 
fifteen minutes with the water and butter, and what- 
ever may after the first drip into the pan from the 
fowl. 

A turkey will take from one and a quarter to two 
and a half hours to bake, according to the size. With 
a well and evenly heated oven a five pound turkey 
will bake in an hour and twenty-five minutes. 

To make Gravy, for meat or poultry, many remove 
them, when done, from the bake pan, aud set where 
they will be kept hot; then pour a little water into 
the pan, and when it boils wet toa paste a spoonful 
or two of flour and stir to the boiling water, and then 
season with salt and pepper. But this makes a poor 
gravy, we think. Try what seems a better way. 
Drain off most of the liquor from the pan, which is 
left from basting, leaving only the richest part; set 
the pan over the fire, and as soon as it boils up sift in 
from the dredging-box slowly what fiour is needed. 
That will depend upon the taste for thick or thin 
gravy. Be careful that the fire is not fierce enough 
to scorch it. Let it simmer a few minutes till the 
flour is saturated with the gravy before stirring at all, 
then begin gently to mix it—free from lumps—till 
perfectly smooth and of a rich brown. If the giblets, 
chopped fiue, are liked in the gravy, stir them in, and 
also gradually the water in which they were boiled, 
which must be boiling hot. Stir all the time till well 
blended and smooth; if not enough liquid add as 
much boiling water as is needed. 





In this way one secures a rich, smooth, brown gravy, 
which has a fine body to it, instead of a thin, watery | 
compound without flavor, and less digestible because 
more greasy. 

Spiced Corned Beef is a fine relish and very easily | 
prepared. Get ten pounds of the best beef, that which , 
is used for drying—the “rump” or ‘“ round ’—is the 
most desirable. Mix two cups of salt, two of molasses, 
two tablespocnfuls of saltpeter, one tablespoonful 
ground pepper, one of ground cloves, half a table- 
spoonful cinnamon, and a teaspoonful and a half of 
red pepper, and, if fancied, half a tablespoonful of 
allspice, and a slight sprinkling of herbs (a little sage, 
thyme and sweet marjoram), not more than half a 
teaspoonful of each. Stir all together and rub well 
into the beef. Let it stand in whatever liquor is left 
from the first rubbing twenty-four hours, then turn 
over and rub in the seasouing again. Continue this 
for ten days, when it will be ready for use. 

To Lure and Lry Beef Tongues.—A brine should be 
prepared as follows: For one dozen tongues take as 
much water as will cover them entirely—six quarts | 
will be about the right quantity. Put to the water | 
one quart of good, clear salt, one pint of molasses, one 
pound of brown sugar, aud four good-sized red pep- 
pers. Put over the fire and bring toa boil. Take off | 


| adulterated. 


all scum that may arise, and set it aside to get cold. 
Pack the tongues in a large jar or tight firkin, and 
pour the brine over them when thoroughly cold, put 
on them a clean, well-seasoned board, fitted into the 
jar or firkin, and on top of the board lay a clean, 
smooth stone, sufficiently heavy to keep the tongues 
firmly under the brine. Leave them in it twelve days, 
then take them out, hang them up to drain. Then 
hang them to smoke two days, and when dry put 
them in canvas bags or flour sacks, that, after being 
emptied, have been washed, dried and laid away for 
just such purposes. Hang these bags with the tongues 
in a cool, dry place, where the sun will not strike on 
them. 

When one is needed for use wash in two or three 
waters, put over the fire in cold water, and let it boil 
slowly, or in a steady simmer, six or eight hours till 
quite tender, keepingit well covered with water 
while cooking, adding boiling water when the first 
boils away. When tender take it out, set aside to 
cool, but never take off the skin till needed for the 
table. 

Never allow salt meats of any kind to boil hard. 

Flavoring extracts. We do not like any of them. 
No doubt when obtained from dealers of known 
reliability they may be perfectly pure and safe. But 
the flavor is so far inferior to the fresh fruit or spice 
that we are always reluctant to use it, preferring the 
simplest spices where fresh fruit cannot be obtained. 
But many of these extracts can be prepared at home 
and thus secure their puriry, or freedom from any un- 
pleasant or injurious adulterations. 

Vanilla may be made by cutting up fine one ounce 
of fresh vanilla beans and rubbing into them two 
ounces of granulated sugar, then put it all into a bot- 
tle and pour over it four ounces of pure water and 
ten ouuces of ninety-five per cent. deodorized alcohol. 
Keep it fourteen days in a warm place, shaking it up 
occasionally, when it is ready for use. 

Exiract of lemon can be made by cutting the rinds 
of two lemons quite fine; put them in a four ounce 
bottle and fill up with the best deodorized alcohol. 
Keep the bottle in a warm place for a week. Then put 
into another bottle, large enough to contain the whole 
preparation when done, two drams of fresh oil of 
lemon, add to it four ounces of the best deodorized 
alcohol, the juice of half a lemon, and strain to it the 
tincture of the lemon peel. 

Extract of orange is made in the same way. 

Put to one ounce of red rose leaves one pint of 
deodorized alcohol and let it stand eight days closely 
corked; then press the liquor from the leaves, adding 
thereto half an ounce of otto of roses, and you have 
an excellent specimen of extract of roses 

Deodorized alcohol should be always used for mak- 
ing extracts; and if the oils used are not fresh and 
pure the whole will taste like turpentine and be 
ruined. 

To make the best preparation of Fruit juices, be 
sure and take the best specimens, fresh and free from 
specks. Press out the juice with lemon-squeezers, or 
pound in marble mortar, then strain through a 
‘‘tamis” or fiannel bag, and add to each pint of juice 
six ounces of granulated sugar and set it over the fire 
in a clean porcelain kettle; bring to the boiling point, 
take off all scum that may arise, and bottle in two or 
four-ounce bottles. 

Juice left over from canning fruit, or after the fruit 
is used, may, by adding a little more sugar and just 
boiling up once, be bottled and used for puddings and 
sauces and for making mince pies, and, we think, is 
far better than wine or brandy. 

Plaster of Paris, mixed to a thin paste with gum 
arabic water, is excellent for mending broken glass, 
china or parian ware, but must be used immediately 
as it soon hardens. It is best to mix only about 
enough at a time to mend one piece. 

Five parts gelatine to one of acid chromate of lime 
put on broken edges with a camels’ hair brush, and 
the edges pressed firmly together for a few minutes 
and then exposed to the sun, will make a cement that 
cannot be dissolved or broken any more readily than 
an unbroken piece. 

The best and purest sugars are the hard and white 
or the course granulated, The fine powdered sugars 
are never safe or economical, as they are so generally 


We do not know any sure test by which to select a 
well-ripened watermelon, but give one that is vouched 
for by what is claimed to be the best of authority: 
“ When a watermelon begins to turn red inside and the 
seeds are changing to black, a small black speck, scale 
or blister is gradually formed on the rind outside. 
These specks or blisters increase as the melon ripens 
and grow larger, and when fully ripe these signs will 





be quite thick over the whole surface. A partial de- 
velopment shows half-ripened fruit; a full crop of | 
blisters guarantees its perfect ripeness. The blister | 
can only be seen by close inspection, but, by a little | 
care, cannot be mistaken, and one may walk away | 
with one bearing this ‘escutcheon’ with the most per- 
fect confidence that he has secured a perfect melon.” 
We cannot vouch for this, but it is worthy of trial. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—Please give receipt for apple custard. 
Answer.—Grate twelve large sour apples. Sprinkle 





in an even teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, a very 
little cinnamon, and sugar enough to sweeten to your 


taste. Add three well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful ; there, aud at others we would climb on the coal shed 


of butter, the grated rind of half a lemon, if that flavor 
is relished, the juice of one orange, and a pint of rich 
eream, or milk if cream is not convenient. In that 
ease add half a tablespoonful more of butter. Line 
the plates with rich paste, which should be all ready 
before the cream is put to the apple. Pour in the 
custard and put strips of crust across the top. Bake 
a light brown, and sift sugar over when done if liked. 
If only one pie is wanted take fewer apples and less 
cream. 

Question.—Can you furnish a receipt for making bread 
that will be good by adding to it corn meal mush ? 

Answer.—Make two quarts of white corn meal into 
mush by boiling it in either water or milk; milk is the 
best. Let 1t cook slowly for an hour. While cooking 
sift eight quarts of tlour into your bread bowl. Make 
a hole in the center, and when the mush is cool enough 
not to injure the yeast pour it into the center of the 
flour; stir in warm milk or water; mix in a portion of 
the flour and a teacup of good hop yeast, or a cake of 
dried yeast, or such yeast as one is most accustomed 
to use. Cover and let it stand over night. In the 
morning knead well and make into loaves. Set by 
the fire. It will be light ina short time. Bake thor- 
oughly. This makes very sweet, light bread; will 
keep moist much longer than any other, and saves 
flour. 





Our Young Folks. 


BERTIE’S ANGELS. 
By E. L. K. 
se 1? ‘oo know my room's near heaven ? 
It is up so very high 
I can hear the angels singin’ 
Right close by me in the sky. 
When ’oo kiss me dood-night, mamma, 
And do softly down the stair, 
Then I bear the angels’ moosic 
All around me in the air.” 








Thus spoke Bertie very often, 
And his mamma always said, 
As she pressed her darling to her, 
“ What a theught for baby’s head! 
It is such a pretty notion, 
But it sometimes makes me sad 
When he talks so much of heaven, 
He is such a solemn lad!” 


One night as she turned to leave him, 
Bertie called, ** Oh, mamma, dear, 

"Oo can bear the angels singin’; 
Don't ‘oo fink they’re very near?” 

Then his mamma, as she listened, 
Turned a laughing face away: 

For these words the *‘ saints’’ were singing, 
** Co-ca-che-lunk-che-lunk-che-lay.”’ 


Not bright angels but bright mortals 
Did the notes she heard prolong: 
They were chums of Uncle Charley’s 

Singing loud some college song. 
** 1 will not tell little Bertie; 

Let him have them angels still; 
If it give him so much comfort 

He may think so if he will.” 


Rollicking the song and noisy, 
And it ended with a cheer. 
Bertie whispered very softly, 

“ Don’t ‘oo love the angels, dear ? 
I’m so glad ’oo heard ’em, mamma, 
Ev’ry night I knowed ’oo could. 
Aren't they very boo’ful singers ? 

[ fink angels very dood |” 








A BEAR STORY. 
By JuLIA A. WILLARD. 

and slammed the door in his face, and ran 
under a desk, almost frightened to death!” 

That was what the young teacher, Miss Stewart, 
was saying as I went into the school-room, one day, 
at the close of the weekly “story hour.” That even- 
ing I asked her to tell an old child the whole affair; 
aud this is the way she went on. 

“Twenty years ago I was a little girl living in a 
farm-house on one of the slopes of the ‘ Laurel Hill,’ 
in Pennsylvania, [t was a wila place, though pleas- 
ant, and we had no near neighbors, for the houses, 
though not so very few, were pretty far between. 
But when you went to the school-house that stood in 
a small square clearing on the mountain side you 
would have found a large number of boys and girls 
gathered there; and most likely you’d have said, 
‘Where under the sun do all these children live? 
There they were, though, from six years old to six- 
teen, and there was I, a demure little thing of eight, 





so grave and sober that when the girls played ‘keep ~ 


house’ they always set me up for ‘grandmother’ of 
the family. And there was my hero, Ned Wilson, a 
boy of sixteen, who had elected himself my protector, 
and whom I adored; we had promised to marry each 
other after twenty or thirty years, and we felt very 
solemn and important about it. I believe all the 
boys and girls liked each other pretty well; we had 
to, in fact. for we were shut up there together on the 
mountain side and children must like somebody, you 
know. 

“The boys had built the girls a play-house out of 
hemlock boughs, down by the spring not far from the 
the schoolhouse; sometimes we spent the noon time 
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and play ‘house.’ The ground was slanting where 
this building stood, and, at the back, we could easily 


jump upon the roof; we had fixed it up with blocks 


and boards so that our housekeeping was very cou- 
venient and grand indeed. 

‘One fine day we had great difficulty in deciding 
where to spend our nooning; some said, ‘go to the 
spring; others wanted, above all, a family gathering 
on the roof; finally, the spring folks gave in, and we 


all tumbled up in great good humor. I yas 
planted on a block, with a white handkerchief 


tied on my head for a cap and another one folded 
across my chest foracape. All I had to do was to 
pretend to knit with four sticks, and every now and 
then, say ‘Less noise, chil’n!’ The boys were a little 
way off, busy ata game otf ball. 

“The housekeeping was getting on famously; the 
more accidents, the better fun; the bread was burnt 
to a cinder, and the cook was dismissed with a dread- 
ful threat of having her head taken off if she ever 
dared ‘darken those with the light of her 
countenance.’ Then ‘Tagrag,’ the youngest child, 
created out of chaos and an old duster, was quietly 
dropped over the front of the house, and a terrible 
wail arose that ‘the baby was in the well!’ All the 
family except grandmother at once jumped off to 
save the dear infant; and having got her and dipped 
her in the water bucket, they scrambled back again, 
all excitement and rejoicing, and great was the ‘ to 
do’ over the ‘@rownded’ darling. The ‘father’ of 
the family was distinguished from the others by wear- 
ing her paste-board sun bonnet perched up on her 
head like a stovepipe hat; the strings tightly tied 
before putting it on making it stand very upright 
and manly indeed. The chief business of this parent 
was to whip the children, order meals about once in 
five minutes, and pretend to smoke a corn-cob pipe. 
Of course we hadn’t a great while for our play—only 
an hour of intermission; but we crowded in as much 
sport as we could, and the time passed rapidly, with 
one thing and another. It must have been nearly 
time for the teacher to come back to open afternoon 
school, and we were every minute expecting to hear 
some one say, ‘Oh, dear, there he comes!’ when a 
shout or scream from the boys made us spring up in 
terror and direct every eye to the object from which 
they were running in hot haste, screaming, ‘ A bear! 
a bear! jump, girls, jump!’ And jump they did, 
every one, except me; for, trotting along after the 
boys, came a good-sized bear out of the woods. Notin 
a creat hurry, to be sure; for he was too certain he 
would catch one of us; but coming right along, and 
no mistake! The boys ran to the school house and 
scrambled in, shouting to the girls tou ‘jump and 
run.’ 

“It took only a minute for all to reach that safe 
shelter, except Ned and poor little ‘grandmother.’ 
There | stood paralyzed with fear, too scared to leap 
off the low part of the roof, which was the farther 
way, too scared to move at all, and that dreadful bear 
coming nearer and nearer. 

‘* As for Ned, he saw my helplessness, and he was just 
as auxious to get into the house as any of them; but 
the dear fellow rushed for me with all his might, cry- 
ing out ‘Jump, Jeanie, Pll catch you!’ I fell off into 
his arms—it wasall I could do—and half carrying, half 
dragging me, be stumbled up to the door, sprang in 
and pulled me in after bim ; the door was slammed 
in Bruin’s face, as you heard me telling the scholars 
to-day; but not until he had lifted one wicked paw 
and taken the back breadth out of my dress!” 

** And what did you do ther ?” lL asked Jeanie. 

“Oh, we huddled under the desks, too frightened 
even to whisper. And that bear went round and 
round the house, scrambling toward the windows, 
and growling till our hair stood on end at the dread- 
ful sound. 

“ Fortunately the windows were too high for him 
to reach, and when he found he really couldn’t have 
a nice little boy or girl for dinner he left us and sulk- 
ed off down to the spring.” 

** And was that the last of it?” 

“No, not quite; when we found he had fairly 
gonea few of the biggest boys ran to meet the teacher, 
and among them they called out some men with dogs 
and guns who hunted all through the woods, and the 
next day the bear was shot on the mountain.” 

“That was good,” said the old child, who was listen- 
ing tothestory. “ Anything more about Ned ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Grandmother Jeanie. ‘‘ Stout, short, 
handsome, middle-aged man, a little bald, good as 
gold, married and blessed with two pretty children so 
they tell me. We moved from the Laurel Hill a few 
months after, and I've never seen him since.” 

‘*Oh-h-h,” said the old child. “ But thanks for the 
tale of a bear’’—which is always short ! 


doors 








“ HARE AND HOUNDS.” 


“ \ 7 HAT shall we do?” the children said, 

By the spirit of frolic and mischief led, 
Frank and Lulu and Carrie, three 
As full of nonsense as they could be; 
Who never were known any fun to stop 
Until they were just about ready to drop. 
Frank, whose “knowledge-box”’ surely abounds 
With games, spoke up for “* Hare and hounds.” 
** Down the cellar or up the stair, 
Here and there, and everywhere, 
You must follow, for I’m the Hare!’’ 
Lulu and Carrie gave quick consent, 
And at cutting their papers and capers went, 








For the stairs were steep, and they must not fail 
To have enough for a good long trail. 
Away went tbe Hare 
Right up the stair, 
And away went the Hounds, a laughing pair; 
And Tony, who sat 
Near Kitty, the cat, 
And was really a dog worth looking at, 
With a queer grimace 
Soon joined the race, 
And followed the game ata lively pace! 
Then Puss, who knew 
A thing or two, 
Prepared to follow the noisy crew, 
And never before or since, I ween, 
Was ever beheld such a hunting scene! 
The Hare was swift; and the papers went 
This way and that, to confuse the scent 
But Tony, keeping bis nose in air, 
In a very few moments betrayed the Hare, 
Which the children told bim was hardly fair. 


T cannot tell you how long they played, 

Of the fun they had, or the noise they made; 

For the best of things in this world, I think, 

Can ne’er be written with pen and ink. 

But Bridget, who went on her daily rounds, 
Picking up after the “ Hare and Hounds,” 

Said she didn’t mind hearing their lively capers, 
But her back was broke with the scraps o’ papers. 


Carrie, next day, couldn't raise her head ; 

Frank and Lulu were sick in bed; 

The dog and cat were a used-up pair, 

And all of them needed the doctor’s care. 

The children themselves can hardly fail 

To tack a moral upon this trail ; 

And I guess on rather more level grounds 

They’ll play their next game of ** Hare and Hounds.” 
—(Josephine Pollard in St. Nicholas. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 








HALF A CENTURY AGAIN. 

W HAT next? Why, steamboats, of course. Were 

yousurprised to learn for what a comparatively 
few years we have had railroads? People thought of 
applying steam to vessels a long time before they ex- 
perimented with locomotives, although the first prac- 
tical results of the former come fairly within this 
century. The idea seems to have been a long time 
working itself out, for some people say that the ap- 
plication of steam to boats was suggested by Roger 
Bacon, who lived away back in twelve hundred and 
something. 

One or two tugboats and working models of steam- 
boats were made during the latter part of the last 
century, but Robert Fulton, in 1807, sailed up the 
Hudson River in the first passenger steamer making 
regular trips. This boat was called the ‘** Clermont,” 
and was 130 feet long, 18 feet beam and 7 feet deep, 
and had atonnage of 160 tons. Her speed was about 
five miles an hour. In 1814 Fulton built the U. 8. 
steamer ‘‘ Fulton the First.”’ She was the first steam 
war vessel ever constructed. 

America sent the first steamer across the Atlantic, 
in 1819. This trip occupied twenty-six days. The 
Professor, chair and all, can cross now in aboui ten 
days; that isif any one will pay his—but he will not 
hint. On July 4th, 1840, the ** Britannia’”’ left Liver- 
pool for New York. She was the first steamer of the 
famous Cunard Line, avd had a subsidy from the 
English government of about $400,000 a year for 
sarrying the mails. 

But we must hurry on. 

Printing presses. While the hand press, such as 
Franklin used, was invented in 1620 (what other event 
took place in that year?) the first successful power 
printing press was built for the London ‘*‘ Times” in 
1814, the issue of November 28 having been the first 
newspaper printed by machinery. The press gave 
about eleven hundred impressions per hour. The in- 
ventor’s name was Konig. 

Until recently the newspaper presses had to be 
“fed” by hand, one person being required at each 
eylinder. Wm. A. Bullock, of Philadelphia, in 1861 
invented a press to which the paper was fed auto- 
matically from a large roll or web, and now all the 
well-known newspapers are supplied with presses 
having this attachment. In 1869 Mr. Walter, proprie- 
tor of the London “ Times,” brought out the “* Walter’ 
press. The roll of paper running through this press is 
three miles long. The Hoe Printing Press of New 
York will deliver, folded, from 12,000 to 15,000 copies 
of the ** New York Tribune” hourly. 

The telegraph. The Professor could talk all night 
about the telegraph. In the first place, did you ever 
hear of the semaphore? It was the first telegraph in- 
vented, and was adopted by the French Government 
in 1794. It had nothing to do with electricity, how- 
ever. A description of it says that “it consisted of an 
upright post supporting a horizontal bar, which, 
turning upon pivot, could be placed at various incli- 
nations. This had two smaller arms pivoted to its 
extremities, aud capable of being turned at various 
angles with them. By independent movements of the 
parts the apparatus was susceptible of 98 distinet po- 
sitions and of exhibiting the same number of differ- 
ent signals which could be made to represent either 
letters, numbers, words or sentences. The sema- 
phores were placed on high towers five miles apart.” 

Nicholas I., of Russia, built a line of this telegraph 
which was composed of 220 stations. The work of 
erecting the towers, etc., cost several millions of dol- 
lars. 





About this time people began to turn attention to 
electricity as a means of conveying sound, and, after 
partially successful attempts by others, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, of New York, invented his system of dashes. 
This was in 1835. In 1844 the first 
tween Washington and Baltimore 
first message was sent May 


line was built be- 
1) miles) and the 
27 of the same year, The 
Morse system is generally used throughout the world. 

The first ocean cable was laid in 1858. It worked for 
a few weeks and then stopped. 

Iu 1866 two new lines were in successful operation. 

There are about 400,000 miles of telegraph line in the 
world, representivez a million miles of wire. 

THE MORSE ALPHABET. 


A, J, 8, 
B, K, — ‘Zs 
C, L. U, 
D, — M, we 
BE. N Ww, 
F, 0, x, 
G, P, ie 
H, - Q. Z, 
i. t, X, 
PUZZLES. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 
[am composed of 31 letters. 

My 31, 19, 1, 27, 2, 22, 7, 26,16 is an American novelist. 

My 4, 21, 16, 13, 17, 6, 7 is an English poet. 

My 5, 28, 16, 18, 19, 29, 11, 8, 12, 9 is one of Cooper's 
novels. 

My 6, 20, 26, 3, 29, 24 was ‘‘ the father of Latin poetry.” 

My 10, 6, 28, 19, 23, 9, 30 was a knight of the ‘* Round 
Table.” 

My 14, 25, 15, 10, 311s an American lecturer. 

My whole is a poetical quotation from Coleridge. 

DE FORREST. 
SQUARE WORD. 


_ 


. Is circular, 

. A mineral of a black color. 

. To return to a former owner. 
To bring into existence. 

One who makes a roll. 

. Becomes a member of. 


te oo 


A CUBE. 


The straight lines are formed of six letters; the 
diagonals of four. 

The top line is a delicate flower; the one that leads 
dowuward from the intial letter of this flower is a kind 
of parchment; the oue that leads downward from the 
final letter (in the fine arts) isa kind of embroidery; 
the one across the bottom of this square is a wise 
counsellor. 

The-top line of the second square is an amulet; the 
one leading downward from the first letter of this 
word is a Greek philosopher; the one leading down 
from the final letter is a proposition offered; the 
bottom line of this square is a planet. 

The first diagonal leads toward the left from the 
initial letter of the first line of the cube, and is a gar- 
ment; the one leading toward the left from the final 
letter of the first line is to denominate; the lower right 
hand diagonal is to restrain; the remaining one is to 
omit. 

PUZZLES OF OPPOSITE QUALITIES. 


“ 


« * 
% = 
* : x 
* *¥ x 
eee e FHT 
*  & 
* 
~ * 
x 
* < 
* * 


The descending line signifies being alive to quick 
emotions; the line across, the opposite quality. The 
diagonal line from the right to the left signifies being 
positive in opinion; the one from left to right, the 
opposite quality. Each word has the same certer 
letter. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DELETIONS. 
Delete the center letter from the following: 

1. A French city and leave an animal. 

2. A city in Prussia and leave not impaired. 

8. A city in Switzerland and leave calamity. 

4. A city in Holland and leave dexterous. 

5. An Asiatic cupital and leave ardor. 

6. A river in South America and leave a Roman 
Emperor. 

7. A river in France and leave learning. 

De ForREst. 
ANSWERS TJ) PUZZLES OF SEPT. 18, 

Buried Cities and Places.—1. Pau, Nice. 2. Omaha. 3. New- 
ark. 4. Chartres. 5. Venice. 6. Conway, Wayland, Andover, 
Dover, Thebes, Berlin. 7. Denver. 8. Colorado. 
Geographical Cube.— 
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FRUITS AT THE FAIRS. 

of fruits and flowers at the 
Khnira (N.Y.) State Fair was very fine. 
Rochester, of course, made the largest 
exhibits, but near-by localities were well 
represented. The Ithaca Farmers’ Club 


The show 


made a good general show of fruits. 
Tompkins Co. had a fine display of 
apples. Some Alexanders were of great 


size and beauty. Three of them more 
than filled a dinner-plate. The Alexan- 
der is an old variety, that in the recent 
rage for Russian apples has been brought 
out again by some dealers, and it is 
worthy of all praise, but a great many 
trees have been sold for Alexanders that 
are not. J. H. Ricketts, of Newburgh, 
N.Y., was there with his collection of 
seedling grapes, thirty-two in number. 
Mr. R. is the most suecessful experi- 
meuter in grape growing that we have. 
His are not accidental seedlings, but the 
product of careful crossing of our best 
native varieties with each other and 
with choice foreign sorts. We visited 
his little vineyard in 1876, and, after a 
careful examination of the vines and the 
tasting of all the varieties that were ripe, 
were convinced that he had grapes sur- 
passiug im high quality of fruit all our 
known kinds. The vines seemed healthy 
and vigorous. What they would do and 
be elsewhere was and isan open question. 
Mr. Ricketts had not then disposed of any 
vines (except a few of his earlier and in- 
ferior varieties), and he now for the first 
time offers the new seedlings 
directly to the public. This is the ‘* Lady 
Washington,” a cross between the Con- 
cord and Allen’s Hybrid, and is a large 
white, or rather yellow, grape, very 
juicy andsweet. Another new seedling, 
not named, is a cross of the Bacchus and 
lona, resembling the latter, but sweeter 
and more compact in bunch. Mr. Rick- 
etts received the first premium for best 
collection of hardy native grapes. Ell- 
wanger and Barry, of Rochester, N.Y., 
exhibited two seedlings, which were 
introduced several years ago, and are 
now known as the Monroe and Roch- 
ester. They are both large in bunch 
und berry, the Monroe being a black 
ecrape of fair quality, and the Rochester 
a red grape, resembling the Rogers in 
quality. Neither ripen very early. 
Despite the attractions at Elmira the 
Western New York Agricultural Society 
made a show at Rochester. The 
floral exhibition, under the charge of 
Jolin Chariton, was better than usual. 
There was a large and beautiful collec- 
tion of foliage plants, especially rich m 
caladiums, and doubtless many a visitor 
made memoranda of plants that will 
hereafter brighten and _ beautify his 
house and grounds. A large and perfect 
specimen of the curious pitcher-plant. 
with its little lamp-like pitchers swing- 
ing by green cords from the tips of its 
long, narrow leaves was constantly 
surrounded by admiring visitors. Among 
the fruits was a fine exhibit of Rea’s 
mammoth quince, large and _per- 
fect in growth. Eighteen Duchesse 
pears that grew on a limb twenty-one 
inches long and one inch thick, were 
shown. Also a box of Bailey’s Crimson 
Crab said to be a Siberian crossed with 
the Fameuse apple. In grapes the only 
novelty shown was the * Early Dawn,” 
which is claimed to be earlier than the 
Champion, at present our earliest vari- 
iety. In berry, bunch, pulp and flavor 
it is identical with the Eumelan, the 
ouly difference being that the stem of 
the Dawn was brown and sbriveled, 
showing that it had been cut for some 
time, while the Eumelan was fresh and 
green. A sample of Champion was 


one of 


good 


shown but it had * gone to pieces,” leav- 
ing only some flat foxy pulp. The fine 


keeping quality of the Dawn is a char- 
acteristic of the Eumelan. The Pock- 
lington grape has been exhibited for 
several seasons. It is a large showy 
white grape, very sweet when ripe, but 
having a hard pulp and a foxy flavor. 
It is claimed to be a Christmas keeper 
and that the pulp disappears when 
dead ripe. The exhibitor persisted in 
smoking a villainous pipe whose odor 
made it almost impossible to do justice 
to his grape. The Brighton holds its 
own asastrong grower and good-sized 
grape, of Rogers’ quality. All the lead- 


ing varieties of Rogers were shown and 
only confirm us in the belief that Mr. 
Rogers should have introduced only 
one or two of his seedlings of different 
colors. There is not enough difference 
among those of the same color to war- 
rant the labor and time that has been 
spent upon them. For real excellence 
of quality we have yet to see anything 
better among black, red and white 
grapes than the Creveling, Walter and 
Croton. The first is tender, sweet, and 
of a flavor peculiarly its own. But it is 
a shy bearer and thin on the bunch. 
The Walter is the spiciest native grape 
that is grown, having an unequaled 
richness of flavor, but it ripens only in 
favored localities. The same is to pe 
said of the Croton ; it does well in only a 
few places but its berries are little bags 
of 1ich juice. Wordin’s Seedling is in 
high favor in some sections. It isa first- 
rate Concord, with the advantage of 
ripening earlier than its parent. Of 
the Champion, or Talman, nothing 
whatever is to be said except that it is 
very early. The Whitehall is still the 
best large early black grape that we 
have seen. We have fruited for two 
years the Elvira, a new white grape 
from Missouri. The vine is a very 
strong thrifty grower. The fruit is 
rather small in bunch and berry and (of 
only fair quality. 

After all, when one applies the test of 
the fruit stalls, Concord and Delaware 
reign supreme. First-rate eating they 
are, too. 








FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c._ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We a liver STRONG POT ROSES for \ inter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at al l 
P st-offices, Fi ve Splendid Varir eties, your ch 
Llabeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 { r 
$i; 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $13. Sen 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, an.| 
hoose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Gre at 
Kpectalty is growing on di NA uting Roses, 
INGEE &C CO.. 


ose-Growers, \\ EST GROVE, FAR R Co., Pa, 














NURSERIES 


Bards Treee. Shrubs, Vines and Frente, per dozen 
100. and 1000. New Autumn PRICE LIST now ready 
and 0 FREE to all applicants. ORNA MENTAL 
CATALOGUE [lIllustrated) l0c. Fruit Citalogue 
6c. Both free to a. Fine, thrifty stock 
and low pricey. o% ire 
. LITTLE, Rechester. N. Y. 


WHOWANTS A FARM 
WHERE FARMING PAYS BEST 


FOR SALE! 

Acres Rich Farming Lands 

well located in Michigan at irom 

$2 toss p=. acre, on easy terms 

of 58 of C Also, ' 
ine La ds is 

200, 0008578 nalee, Fine, tan 

Send for illustrated pamphler, full of Facts. 

» BARNES, Land Com. , Lansing, Mich 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


THE LANCET.— 
* Hunyadi Janos.— 
Baron Liebig affirms 
that its tichness in 
aperient slits sur- 
passes that of all 
other known wa- 
ters.” 


THE ‘saber 
MED AL 
JOUR K 4 L.- 
“Hunyudi Janos.— 
‘The most agreeable, 
safest, and most ef- 



































ficacious aperient 
water.” 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin.—" Invar- 


ood and a = ot success; most valuable.’ 
OR BAMBERGER, Vienna.—" | 
pone pegecribed these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR sc ANZONI, Warzburg.—“! 


scribe nw ie but t 
PROFESSO LAU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 
F.R.S., at ‘More pleasant than its 
rivals. one surpas<es them in efficacy.” 
PROFESSOR AITKEN, M.D., F.R.S., 
Roya SWititars Hospital, Netley.— “ Pre- 
ferred to Pullna and Friedrichshal!.’ 

A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVEL- 
ING PUBLIC, 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

APOLLINARIS CO. (Limited), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 Warren st., New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Crocers and 
ruggists. 





The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 





TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best fn the city. 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCK- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
_P. P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


We fill orders 

Ig ADVERTI RS! for the inser 
Bers foe snag 

R 1a 


tisements in the newspapers o 
Dominion of Canada, ro furnish aon. with 











relinble information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the sigs. inexperienced te select 
ntellige ntly the mediums best adapted to any particu 

lar purpose, WE I88UE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Cunada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 

an can be found in any other publication. All lists 
c irefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
innsually advantageous, It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
rhe last rETY will be sent Damipaid to any oddrees on 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. TER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Bailine Philadelphia 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and mons a meas- 
ure. D. WILTBERGER, Proprie 
233 North Second @treet. Philadelphia. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every mye or Saturday. 











Tons. 

City of f Berlin, si | ty of Braceels 3775 
Oity of Richmond, tou ‘ity otN low York, 3500 
‘ity of ft Chester, i | ity of Paris, ” 3081 
‘ity of Montreal, 190 Yity of Brooklyn, 2 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, 

The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 

1 


ne. 
Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 
For rates of passage and other information, 
apply to 


JOHN CG. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates, The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 








c jad Reta 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Hesper) . ee $4.00 
The G ‘hi svonseces ues 4.00 
Seribner' ° onthly. 4.00 
St. Nicholas........... 3.00 
Tippinooet’ : eeine.. 4.00 
The Bendes See agazine 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly 4.00 
BO Bien cccccesccceccoscoce a 5.00 
American Agriculturist......... 1.30 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine.............. 2.20 2.50 
Phrenological Journal........... 2.50 3.00 
it SED apna cadeccdiedtebssd 1.60 
National 8.38. Teacher ........ 1.20 1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
i 2.00 
Seientife’ American 95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.95 8.20 
Y —_ > « Companion baeenecansnesd 41.45 1.75 
I ndncésdbbunddintccausceedl 1.70 2.00 


° With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $0.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20), for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


sender. 





The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID 
prepared directly from the 


Food, 


WHEAT KERNEL, 
without Fermentation, and retaining all 
of its 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restoring elements in a natural state of 
vitalization. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic Disease, 
is speedily overcome by the use of this Food. 

“For the past year I have constantly pre- 
scribed The lanchard Blood and 
Nerve Food to my patients of all ages, from 
eighteen months to eighty-three years. In 
every case the result has been exactly that 
claimed by you. It is by far the most valu- 
able and reliable Tonic I have ever met with. 

EDWARD SUTTON SMITH, M.D., 


20 Irving Place, New York. 
FOOD - AT LAST 
ASUBSTITUTE FOR D R U G S 


FOOD is made a curative agent by concen 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 

Thousands of recoveries from chronic dis 
eases are reported, where the best medical 
skill has failed. 

Many of the best Physicians throughout the 
country are Disearding Drugs and wsing 
the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
with the most gratifying results, permanently 
relieving all forms of Physical and Menta 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Miatarial or 
Blood Potsoning, together with the entire 
list of complaints peculiar to ~_ Vemale 
Sex, find in the use of this Food sure and 
speedy relief. 








New YORK, November 26, 1877. 

Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the —_ 
year I have prescribed your various prepara 
tions of Food Cure, and feel happy to say they 
huve mot my most Sanguine expectations, 
giving to patients long enfeevled by blevd 
poison, chronic disease, or over drug dosing 
the needed nutrition and nerve force 

Pror. CLEMENCE & LOZIER, M.1D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York City. 


Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Diseases it 
is almosta specific. Physical and Mental is 
bility from the use of Aleohol, Opium aud 
Tobacco or from any unnamabic cause, tind 
in this Food a natural and potent remedy 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup 
plying the waste of the brain resulting trom 
abor that will enable bim to do better and 
more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental strain. 

As a remedy for loss of Appetite and 
want of vigor, physical and mental, in 
children, this Food has no rival. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIS 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food isan excellent thing. I have 
no hesitation, after a thorough trial of it, in 
recommending it in cases of chronic dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration. 
REv. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
preciation is clearly set forth in a (4 page 
pamphlet which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


JATENTS For Inventors. o Patent, no Pay 
send for Circular. a et Examinations 
free. H.J. ENNIS, Box 442, Washington, D.C. 


CHURCH EQU IPMEN NT. 














~ Those ‘answering : an ae ertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 








For Churches, etc,, known to nite ablie since 

3 G, are made at oo he SELL 

Add pan wt There BN af ye 
Mountings. Recabaieae dan No py 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Ti 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. Funty 
ARRANTED. Catalogue 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Beis. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS 
ie lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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GLEANINGS. 

A Japanese Evangelical Alliance was 
lately held at Tokio. 

Mr. Sankey sails for 
family on Saturday next. 

—With the setting of the sun on Friday 
night last bewan the Jewish New Year, 5639. 

Laselle Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
epened last week with almost every place full. 

—Forty-one ministers have died of yellow 
fever, of whom eighteen were Catholic priests. 

—The Rev. H. Hayden of Madison, N. H.., 
accused of the murder ofj Mary Stannard, bas 
been acquitted. 

Use and abuse of creeds was the topic dis- 
eussed by the New York Pastors’ Association 
at its meeting lust week. 

Thirty thousand people attended divine 
service at the Indiana Yearly Meeting of the 
Orthodox Society of Friends, held in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Sept. 29. 

It has been determined by the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese of Michigan not to 
eall a special convention for the election of a 
bishop. This leaves the matter open until 
June next. 

The affairs of Juggernaut are to pe given 
to the management of the Court of Wards, 
the English government having imprisoned 
for life, on the charge of murder, the hered 
itary protector of the god. 

—It is stated that the Pope has again written 
to the Emperor William congratulating him 
on bis restoration to health, and wishing him 
a long and bappy life: butno mention is made 
in the letter of the pen Jing negotiations. 

Services in commemoration of the late 
Rey. Dr. Lewis 8. Schuyler were beld at the 
House of Prayer, Newark, N.J., Saturday, 
Sept. 28, the sermon being preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Seymour, Bishop of Springfield. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson of Auburn Seminary 
has declined the call of the Collegiate Reform- 
ed Church of this city to its vacant Forty- 
eighth St. pulpit. It is rumored that the 
vhurch is now looking towards Baltimore. 

—From three M. E. Conferences, Central 
New York, Pittsburgh and East Ohio, $3,416 
has been received toward the endowment of 
the Janes Memorial Professorship in the Drew 
Seminary. The sum of $24,000 is required. 

The Columbia Opera House, Greenwich 
Ave., & 12th St, N.Y., recently broken up by 
the Society for the Suppression of Crime, will 
soon be turned into a Gospel Temple, where 
noonday services and evening meetings will 
be held. 

The death is 


Engiand with his 


announced of the Rev. 
Howard Kingsbury, who wasinstalled less 
than a year ago pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Amberst, Mass. Mr. Kings- 
bury was the son of O. R. Kingsbury and was 
born in New York. 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Tam- 
worth, England, has resigned his living. The 
people among whom he ministered numbered 
some 8,000, and the church accommodated 
about 1,300, but the value of the living was 
ooly £135 per anuum, 

The Universalist State Convention of 
Massachusetts has just been held at New Bed- 
ford. About 141 delegates were present, in- 
cluding 39 clergymen. The reports of the 
officers showed that the churches are in a 
prosperous condition. 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada re- 
ports 4 Synods, 33 Presbyterice, 618 ministers, 
147 pastoral charges, 75,000 families, and 125,000 
communicants, Last year there were 11,000 
buplisms and $1,300,000 for congregational and 
benevolent purposes. 

Persons afflicted with sleepiness in church 
perhaps may wish for the remedy therefor 
devised by one John Rudge who, in the year 
1725, left to his native parish in Shropshire the 
sum of twenty shillings yearly that a map 
might be employed to go about the church 
and, with a wand, awaken all sleepers by tap- 
ping them smartly on the head. 

Owing to the yellow fever Fisk University 
at Nashville, Tenn., has but one-third as many 
pupils as usual this season. One fatal case of 
the disease bas occurred. President Cravath, 
of the University, has returned from Europe 
with the Jubilee Singers, who have disbanded, 
Prof. H. 8. Bennett bas also returned after 
spending three months abroad. 

The Rey. D. N. Vandeveer was instulled 
pastor of the First Reformed Church in Jorale- 
mon St., Brooklyn, Sept. 24. Dr. E. P. Rogers 
of New York preached the sermon, the Rey. 
A. N. Wyckoff, president of the L.1. Classis, 
read the form of instailation, Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
offered the installation prayer, and the Rev. 
Ansou Du Bois delivered the charge to the 
pastor. 

On the 7th of September an English church 
was dedicated at Rouen by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. For more than forty years there have 
been English services in the city, but it was 
not until years ago that a determined 
effort was made to to have a regular church. 
Then Dr. Greenfield was appointed chaplain, 


two 


and on the 50th of June, 1877, the first stone 
was laid. 
A monastery is to be established by the 


Trappists in Pennsylvania. The order is of 
the strictest; perpetual silence being one of 
the vows. It has already two headquarters in 
the one at Gethsemane, Kentucky, 
established in 1848 by French Trappists, the 
other at New Millary. lowa. The order bas 


country, 


frequently been suppressed in France, and in 
1874 was suppressed in the German Empire. 
—The General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
has called upon women to aid in the work of 
missions, and urges that they as members be 
organized into local and general missionary 
societies. Dr. Joel Swurtz, late president of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod, recently said: 
**Experience has furnished a demonstration 
of the efficiency of organized female help 
which relieves the movement of all doubt and 
uncertainty as to its practical results.” 





_NEW PU BLICAT IONS._ 


WHAT OUR GIRLS _ 
Ought to Know 


BY DR. MARY J. STUDLBY, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND TBACHER OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, HYGIENE, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





From the © asbier of the First National 
ank, Albany, N. Y. 

“MY DEAR MADAM.—My two daughters ask me 
to offer you their grateful acknowledgment for 
the pleasure and benefit derived from reading, 
thinking and talking about * What Our Giris Ought 
to now ;’’ and I desire to add my thanks in their 
benalf,and in the interest of al) young girls, for 
the very great service you bave dope in writing it. 
l agreeably surprised my daughters by presenting 
it to them; and then at their request read it aloud 
evenings, with all my gentiefulks seated at their 
work around our library table. It was a cheerful 
and pleasant task. That the good Lord may biess 
aod prosper you always in every good word and 
work, is the prayer of yours, very sincerely. 

‘ADAM VAN ALLEN.” 


Price $1.25 by mail. 1000 Agents wanted. 


Address M. L. HOL BROOK, 
13 and 1s Laight Stay N. - 


GET THE BEST. 
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Webster's U nabridged 
3000 Encravings;: 1840 Pages Quarto, 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 
G. « C. MER RIAM, Spring- 


Warmly indorsed by 


Prescott. 


Published by 


Bancroft, 


Motley George P. Marsh, 
: ‘itz Greene Halleck, John G. Whittier, 
. P. Willis, Jobn G. Saxe, 


iia Darritt. Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
Smart, Horace Mann, 
More than fifty College Presidents, 
and the best American and European scholars 


ebster “is the Dictionary used in the 
Governm't Printing (ffice.”” Aug., 1877. 


very School and Family should have it 
for constant use and reference. 
est FAMILY belp in training children to 
become intelligent men and women. 
everal years later, and has one fifth more 
matter than any other Dictionary. 
he authorized authority in Courts of 
Justice, for the meaning of words. 
tymologies and d: finitions farin advance 
of any other Dictionary. 
ecommended by U.S. Chief Just’e Waite, 
as “the highest authority for defini- 
tions.”’ 
THE BEST 
or Schools recommended by State Supt’s 
of 35 Statesand by 50 C ollege Pres'ts. 
bout 32, 000 pave been placed in Public 
Se hools bv law or by School Officers. 
C ontains 3000 [llustrations, nearly three 
times as many as any other Dictionary. 
hree pictures of aship on p. 1751 illustrate 
the meaning of more than 100 words. 
ale of Webster is 20 times as great as 
that of any other series of Dictionaries. 


ALSO 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Is it not rightly claimed that WEBSTER is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD ? 


Webster’s Abridgments. 
Webster's 
Primary School Dictionary, 304 Engs. 
* Common School 
3 4 
344 
“ Counting House with numerous 
Illustrations and many valuable tables not 
te be found elsewhere. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York, ‘Publishers. 


CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, b by 
Lowry. Doane & Sherwin, the 
Song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. Ut con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 
in boards, Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Randolph Street. Chicago, 
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25 ~C. w ILL PAY forthe PH RE NOLOGICAL 
@) JOURNAL for three months “ON TRIA 

sipgie Noe, 30 cts. od ~~ stam ps as ae 
tos. R. WELLS & Ov., Publishers, 737 Broadway. 








New York. AGENTS WANTED 


For Singing Schools and Choirs. 
WA RD! | a new book for 


Singing Schools, ONWAR equal to any ever issued, 

is ready for use. 6 pages of instructions, 60 

pages of 7. and @ ) pages of Sac _ Music. 
5 cents; $7.50 per dozen 


EMERSON’'S Church Offering, anew book 


for Choirs, contains a large and admirable col- 
lection of Anthems, which fit perfectly to the 
Episcopal service, but are of the best quality 
for any service. ‘also alarge number of fine 


Chants. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


eucnson’s SACTEO Quartettes, « new 


book for Quartette Choirs, has a most ‘musical 
collection of new pieces by the most popular 
authors, and provides about one new one for 
every Sabbath in the year. 

Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.25. 


Conn's Festival Chorus Book 2s) 


as a fine selection of choruses. 


W. O. PERKINS’ REQUIEM isa new and con- 


venient collection of bymns and tunes for 
Funeral occasions. Price 50 cents. 


Send for Catalogues containing the descrip- 
tions of many other excellent books for 
Choirs or Singing Classes. 

Any Book matled post free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson «& Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the :atest Parisian 
Novelties for arranging the hair. 20 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 

H. JULIAN, 103 Canal Street, N. Y. 


_E: stablished te years, 


L. O. EMERSON’S 


The ‘Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Pri¢e $1 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justly celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft ana 
glossy appearance. Price $1.50. Manufactured 
sdiely by H. JULIAN. 3:1 Cunal st., N. Y. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Gnusen Work: 
of Papers by the Rev. “tepben 
Jr.. D.D. 5 cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 centa. 

No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 15 cents, 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the queation of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THK PROBLEM AND ITs PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D.. Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingel! (“Clericus”). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the * Signs 
of the T:mes,” by HENRY WARD BESCHER. 15 
cents. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mv pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreatio W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,,” * Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
‘Kable of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Ti: e Army of the Republic. 
Its services and Destiny. Mr. Beecner’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of tae Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springth?id, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 

ee” Any two of the 15 cont Pamphlets for 4 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 Pare PLACK, NBW YORK. 
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ents. 


" Those answering an ‘Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 





tiser and the eng er by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


TRAV ELERS' GU IDE. _ 








RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Lone y ~ Railroad from th st. Ferry 
aod Hunter’s Poi 


, On ge sept: - L&AVE KAST STH BT. 
0 A.M., +4 

Leave Brighton Reach DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.2, 
2.25, 4.25. 6.25, 8.25, 10.25 P 

Fare from Hunter's ‘point, Round Trip, 50 cente. 
J. CHITTENDEN,G. P. A. 38. SPANCER, Gen. Supt. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 








Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
BaTWHREN 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Torongh Trains Bach Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, amd 
the fastest time consisteut with absolute 
safety. 

ON AND AFTER JULY 8, 1878. 

EXPRESS TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries as follows: 

4.30, 7.30, 8.20, ¥, (9.240 limited,) 11 A.M., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6. 
7.30, 8.30 and 9 P.M. Sundays 4.30 and 9 A.M.,, 5, 
6.30, 7.30, 8.30 ana 9 P.M. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn Annex’’ connect with alt 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transter f.r Brooklyn travel. 

RETURNING TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 3.20. 
4.00, 7, 7.35, 8, 8 and ll A.M., (limited express, 1.35 
P.M.) 2, 4, 5.80, 7 a weet 7 3 P.M.. and 12 midnight. On 
Sunday 3.20, 4, 7, 8, 8.30 A.M., 4,7.35 P.M. and 12 mid 
night. 

Ticket Offices, 524 and 944 Broadway. No. 1 Astor 
House and footot Desbrosses and Courtiandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lit and 118 Hudson 


, 


St., Hobvken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery a N.Y. 
FRANK THOMSON, . P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Qecenal Passenger Agent. 





Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland 


Day School Singing-Bock 


Pato. tir daChOeS | 


Easy and charming tanes. Pure and noble sentiment. 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive a 
tary Department. Large Type. Much superior to ordipary day 
school singing-books. A careful examination insures its adoption 


CON bp HU (NEW.) 


Wie is AND CHOIR 
“The best book for Singing Ciasses, C CI and Conventions 


shed."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


GROWN OF GLORY sunit sent Sine Sse 
_ ) da R 

No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 

GOOD CHEER! fossa he tte 

Tbe Best Book for the Muney. 


eo enlarge ‘4 Price, Hi0e. ‘onan. 
These splendid bo oks are by S. ow. STRAU B, the 





Just 
Pus.isnep! 





ever publi 


popular composer and convention conductor. -sthe 
Book sent on receipt of price. 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 


_ INGEN, WcOLURG C0. Pulser Chica. 
PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 
Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters trom Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


vz Z 
Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDKAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by connoisseurs superior to the im- 
ported. 

Prize Medals and Dip! 
over all competitors 
other Expositions. 

For saie by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Strect, New York. 


25 Styies of Cards 10c., or 10 Best Chromos 10c., 
with name. Samples ae. J.B Huesteo, Nassau, N. .¥. 


50 Perfumed Snowfake and Chromo Cards, no% 2 alike 
name in gold or jet 0c. Star Card Ce., Clintonville,Ct. 


mus awarded our products 
at Centennial, Vienna and 





USE 





Ano Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED treccg” Sunscrintion Brows. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive € ‘: ~ulars, 
with terms, mailed on a oplic stion to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subse ription Dep't), Pubs., Philadeip’a 


FOR ONE MONTH'S WORK. 
EVANGELICAL MINISTERS 
8 «ry CHURCH MEMBERS (male 


or female) can learn of 40 opportunity to earn $100. 
for one month's work, or $50 for two weeks’ work, 
or $25 for one week's work. No capital required 
No risk incurred. Permanent employment given, 
if ey Address Key ALMOND BarRE.e, 

Box Sot, Boston, Mass., enclosing stamp for reply 


rest Article 
it and 40 best 
Me ney M — 
Articles in 











Agents jc 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 





World, ree Samples to 2 i E 


297 Broadway New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIL, No. 14. 








CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 0 
fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 30 00 
e White french China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 50 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French — Ne and ‘Maucers. dos. 4 
Chamber Sets 11 pie rated, hite 
ALL USE-FURNISHING ‘Goops.” 
Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
application. - 
. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
‘@oor« carefully selected and packed “for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.U. 
mone’ «order. 





Middletown Plate Co’s 


SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


‘ARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


Grad tuna Exposition 
PARIS SUITS, 


Evening & Reception ibieeee, 
Cloaks, Mantles, 
RICH FURS, &c, &c. 


Arnold, 
Constable 
& 6o., 


Broadwav Corner (9th Street. 
SEASONABLE DISPLAY OF 


French & English Dre boos 


CREPE ARMURES, 
CHUDDA CLOTHS, CAMELS’ HAIR, 
CACHEMIRE DEL-INDES, 
HERRINGBONE STRIPES, 
SILK AND WOOL CHEVIOTS, 
SILK AND WOOL PERSIAN BROCADES, 
ARMURE BROCADE CASHMERES, 
SCOTCH PLAID CHEVIOTS. 








“ 


TARTAN AND CLAN PLAIDS, &c. 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Black, White and Colored 
Dress Satins, 


WHITE BROCADES, PEKIN STRIPES, 
VELOURS and SATINS in extra grades 


For BRIDAL DRESSES, 


BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 


COLORED DRESS and TRIMMING VELVETS, 


BROCADE DRESS VELVETS in Black and Colors. 


ORLENTAL BROCADES, DAMASSE, &c., &c. 


NOW OPEN 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CORDUROYS, | 
| 


THE GREAT HOUSE OF 


ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR 





AT PRICES WHICH BRING 
REACH OF 


THEM WITHIN 
ALL. 


THE 


( The King of Pianists, FRANZ LISZT, says:—‘‘I consider the CHICKERING 
| - PIANOS superior to any made in Europe or America. To be just, I must declare 
them perfect.” 


| 
| 





The Chickering Establishment is the OLDEST and LARGEST of the kind in the United 
States, and they have made aud sold ove: 55,000 Pianuv Fortes since 
Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-three (1823). 


} 

| 

| 

| 

1. given to the Chickering Pianos an universe! prestige and reputation far above all 
other Pianos manufactured in this country or Europe. The overwhelming verdict of the 

| very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Lisat, Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Car) 

| Reinecke, Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, Dr. Hans Von Bulow, and hundreds of other 

| masters of art, places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire list of 


| Pianos made in the World. 


TRIUMPHS 


OF THE 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


| THE PRIZE MEDAL AT LONDON IN (851. 
THE CROSS OF THE LECION OF HONOR, and 
THE FIRST COLD MEDAL AT PARIS IN 1867. 
(This was the Highest Award of the Exhibition, and was given only to Chickering & Sons.) 
THE FIRST MEDAL and HONORABLE DISTINCTION at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at SANTIACO DE CHILE, 1875. 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA, PHILADELPHIA, 1876; and 93 FIRST MED- 


ALS and AWARDS, at the various Exhibitions of the 
United States. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Sold on Installments, Repaired, 
Tuned, Etc. 


Pianos for Hire, 





WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, B'ack or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Adoaress 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 


469 BROADWAY, New York. 


_ Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


A 


ourfit 0 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


MIXED rr A RDS, with name, 10 cts!Agents’ 


. 


WAREROOMS 
CHICKERING HALL, 


Corner of {8th St., & Fifth Avenue., New York. 


b] 





CHICKERING & SONS 
Magnificent Piano Fortes 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO. 


46 East {4th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also a new and complete assortment of fine 


' Silver-Plated Ware. 


| 
| 
| 





Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE OOST. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Buiid- 





BARSTOW STOVE co., 


Providence, R.L.; 56 Union Street, Boston ; 
230 Water Street, New York 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Kanges, Stoves, etc. 
adapted to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
| sold, aud for qua ity and finish the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty years. 

_Bend donenl illustentod Circular. 


The use of the Chickering Pianos by the Greatest Pianists, Art Critics and Amateurs, | 


Cold’ s Heater Mig. Co., 
WROUGHT ‘IRON Heaters. 


| 
HEAVY BOILER {[RON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


made 





= 
prices, War on mono- RACI RN 


— 8 renewed. Keo Beatty's latest Newspaper a 


») before jbuwing Piano or Or: gan. Read latest cirer 
We A LR i —— Prices ever gives: O °o RGA A nN NS 
EDUCAT I INA . 


D.¥ Beatty. Wael’t"nN. 


PIANOS 220%er ba" tle on high 
oollae reneatt 

















Those answering : an ‘Mdvertisomens 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
| that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 
he BURBAN SEMINARY. high 
\ and healthy situation; ample buildings and 
grounds; thorough instruction and kind care; 
country life and city privileges eombined. Address 

| Rev. E. JOHNSON or Mrs.JOHNSON, Suburban Sem- 
| tpary, Morrisania. N.Y. City. 





Beautiful, 





E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, } long 





4 Lanesboro, Berkshire (Co. 
Gilbert, A.M., m. H. Gardiner, = uM. hE 
Terms largely re- 
duced. 
From Judge C. 
take pleasure in high!y recommending Elm- 
wood Institute. The principal bas had a long and 
boys. The discipline is excellent, I know of no 
school where all the surroundings Seem 80 well 
Gen. H. W. Slocum, of Brookiyn, also long a pa- 
tron, has pleasure in ‘endorsing the above 2 Opinion. 
CHESTER, PENN 
Opens September ll. Thorough Instruction in 
circulars apply toCol. THHKO. Hi IVYATT, President. 
Hi 
a 


)}LMWOOD INSTITU Ts. vee. Ber B. 
| Private instraction a specialty. 
_Y. 

a patron: 
successful experience in the care and education of 
suited to ensure study and progress. 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Civil Engineering, the Classics,and English. For 
fits Boys for business. co:lege, or scientific school. 





hland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
23d year begins Sept. ll. C. B. Metcalf, A.M , Supt. 


P "send fort (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for oc Lilustrated Cc ‘reular for r 1878-79. 
YROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Mi1ss 

MONTFORT 8 School f r Young Ladies. For 

| circulars adaress MISss MONTFORT. 
TS BUSHES GRAHA M, successors to the 
MiSsa8 G EN, will reopen their Schoo! for 
pha Ladies aan Cl ildren, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 


first house from Washington Square, on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 


IMMEDIATELY! 9Q 
WANTED to do Businers, etc. 


More Young Men and Women 
~ fiipnenes rendered 


-n Book-keeping, Penmanship, how 
‘a -: I positions at $600 to $1,000 a year. 

worthy graduates in obtaining good, honorable situations. 
Address with stamp COBB’S COLLFGE, Painesville, 0 
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